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SUMMER—1880. 


The papers are right in interpreting the 
removal of THe CHRISTIAN UNION to No, 22 
Washington Square as a sign of prosperity. In 
the following prophetic hints of some of the 
features of our summer numbers we give our 
readers a further indication of prosperity, in 
which we thus invite them to share. 

Elaine Goodale, the young poet, who has 
already proved her rare aptitude as an inter- 
preter of nature, will contribute a series of 
papers on life on the farm by a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, entitled 


“A Summer Journal.” 
The Professor’s Chair will become this sum- 
mer a 


Summer School for Children. 
The Professor has invited several other pro- 
fessors to his chair; and the faculty will walk 
with the children through the woods and the 
fields, and among the mountains, and tell them 
about the flowers, the trees, and the rocks. 
There are many stay-at-homes who are glad 
to travel abroad by the aid of others’ eyes. For 
them there will be a series of 


Pictures of Travel. 
To this picture gallery a number of artista 
will contribute, among them— 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 

BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
CURTIS GUILD, 
J. LEONARD CORNING, 
ADELINE TRAFTON., 

In hot weather philosophy gives place to 
fiction. ‘THe CHRISTIAN UNION, which has 
‘*always been as careful as the best magazines to 
supply the seasonable wants of its readers,” and 
which believes in healthful fiction, especially 
for summer months, has either already in hand 
or promised for the coming season a series of 
stories by leading authors, among whom are— 
Rosk TERRY COOKE, 

HESBA STRETTON, 

LOUISE STOCKTON, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
SARAH JEWETT, 
JOSEPHINE R. BAKER, 
HELEN CAMPBELL, 
ELIoT McCoRMICK, 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION always aims to doa 
little better than it promises; it therefore re- 
serves for future surprises one or two other 
features which it hopes will combine to make 
the summer of 1880 the best it has ever given 
to its readers. 

Subscriptions will be taken for the summer 
months, from Ist May to lst October (five 
months), for $1. 

[f you like Tue CuRrIsTIAN UNION, if it has 
been a help and a comfort to you, show this 
announcement to a friend, get his dollar and 
his name, and send them both to 


Tue CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washington Square, 
New York City. 
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Ghe Outlook. 


We have described elsewhere some of the ques- 
tions with which the Liberal party in England 
must deal. Itis evident from the outset that only 
rare moderation in the party and political skill in 
the leaders can keep the party united in dealing 
with them. The cabinet is at last complete; but 
it is only after considerable hesitation, some de- 
lay, and not a little political negotiating. The 
radicals, who lent not a little to the sweeping ma- 
jority at the polls, insisted, as was their right, on 
a representation in the cabinet. That Sir Charles 
Dilke, their natural representative, was not offered 
a seat was probably because such conservative 
Liberals as Earl Granville and such very proper 
politicians as Lord Hartington objected to polit- 
ical affiliation with a ‘‘radical” republican, 
whose appointment, moreover, would have been 
personally offensive to the Queen, because of his 
trenchansé criticisms a few years ago upon the ex- 
penditures of the royal family. A compromise 
has been at length effected, he consenting to take 
an under secretarysbip on the appointment of Mr. 
Chamberlain, a less obnoxious but equally radical 
Liberal, as President of the Board of Trade. So 
far good; but to keep such staid whecl-horses as 
the old whigs ahead of the coach,and such spirited 
leaders as the radicals from breakiog their traces 
altogether, will require of Mr. Gladstone about as 
skillful four-in-hand political driving as has ever 
been seen in English or American politics. 


The reports sent in the first instance to the 
London ‘ Telegraph,” and thence transferred to 
the American press, of outrages in Bulgaria, this 
time perpetrated by Rouwelians under Russian 
officers, must be taken with caution, as all reports 
should be coming from the same source. The 
story is quite too horrible to be repeated here, 
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with its details of outrage, cruelty, rapine, mur- 
der and arson. The spirit of retaliation is as 
natural as it is horrible; but such episodes as 
this are quite different from a systematic cam- 
paign carried on by a great nation like the Turks, 
for the express purpose of striking terror into the 
hearts of insurrectionists. The difference is the 
same as that which exists between the storming 
ofa single city and the inexorable and deliberate 
savagery of Cromwell’s ‘‘ Ironsides” in his Irish 
campaign. 


We suspect somewhat the accuracy of the re- 
ports of the New York dailies respecting the Sun- 
day law of Kentucky. Indeed it is not quite clear 
whether it is a law of the State ora city ordinance 
of Louisville; and the ‘‘Weekly Louisville Courier- 
Journal” is so full of discussion of political con- 
ventions and calculationse of Mr. Tilden’s 
prospects that it has apparently no space to discuss 
or even report a local matter like this. According 
to the reports, the law forbids all work on Sunday 
of every description, except such as is necessary 
in the household; and under this law the police 
have arrested not only the compositors who were 
at work Sunday night preparing the edition of a 
paper for Monday morning, but also an organist 
and a sexton of one of the churches. The courts 
have repeatedly held that the work necessary to 
the conduct of public worship is legitimate under 
our ordinary Sunday laws; and, if the events in 
Louisville are correctly reported, the only effect 
of this small spite will be to secure a law more 
in accordance with those of other American com- 
munities. The police might have as well arrested 
the minister as the organist and the sexton. 


The terrible tornado reported in last week’s 
Union, by which an entire town in Missouri was 
destroyed, was followed last week by a second tor- 
nado or series of tornados—for they extended over 
a wide area of country, doing much damage in 
the States of Tennessee, Lllinois, Mississippi and 
Georgia. In Mississippi the town of Macon was 
wrecked; twenty-two persons were killed outright, 
and thirty-two were seriously injured. The vio- 
lence of the wind may be imagined from the fact 
that one house was lifted up bodily and set down 
again facing in exactly the opposite direction, and 
a heavily loaded train of freight cars was lifted off 
the track. In Lllinois several houses were de- 
stroyed; several persons were killed and others 
wounded; ope man and his wife were blown a 
quarter of a mile locked in each other’s arms. 
Plows, wagons, reapers end other implements 
were reduced to serap iron and kindling wood. 
In the region swept by the storm neither houses 
nor barns are left standing; nor are there sufficient 
tools left to carry on the work of theseason. The 
storm cut a swath varying from 100 to 2,000 feet 
in width. The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
issue an appeal for relief which ought to receive 
a generous response from all over the country. 


The poor pretense with which the Court of 
Pardons endeavor to excuse their miscarriage of 
justice in Pennsylvania will only deceive those 
who desire to be deceived. Judge Pierson pro- 
nounced none too severe a sentence against Mr. 
Kemble and his associates in the crime of bribery, 
by sentencing them to a year’s imprisonment ia 
the penitentiary. There may be a legal question 
as to his right to impose such a sentence under 
the law; but if the sentence was illegal the im- 
prisoned bad his redress by an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus; and it was no reason why 
he should bave had a pardon. As little reason is 
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there for saying that the sentence was unduly 
severe. Whether the object of punishment be 
regarded as retributive or preventive, whether 
it be the duty of the State to punish crime for its 
own sake, or whether, as we think, its duty is 
only so to administer punishment as to prevent 
its recurrence, there is no crime which deserves 
and calls for a more vigorous administration of 
penalty than that of corruption by men of wealth 
and social eminence. The public will generally 
believe that he had already the promise of pardon 
from his political associates before he surrendered 
himself; and the uncharitable will think that 
there was some other reason for the pardon than 
is afforded by the flimsy excuses offered for it. 
California puts Pennsylvania to the blush. 


There are some specious arguments in favor of 
a bill which has passed the New York Legisla- 
ture and now only awaits the signature of the 
Governor to become a law. It provides that for- 
eigners doing business in this State shall be taxed 
on all sums employed in their business in the same 
manner as if they were residents. Nor is it con- 
clusive against the bill that the immediate effect 
of it has |been to set the foreign banks to calling 
in their loans and seriously considering the 
wisdom of withdrawing from the State altogether ; 
for this might be nothing but a bluff game, a sort 
of strike to which it would neither be dignified 
nor expedient for a great State to yield. But the 
arguments for such a policy are more specious 
than forceful. Before levying on foreign capital 
the tax already put upon domestic capital, it would 
be well to ascertain whether the latter tax is either 
just or equable; it has already driven twenty mill- 
ions from the city banks; it is already nearly 
twice as great as that levied in either Boston or 
Philadelphia. It is for the interest of every coun- 
try, and especially fora new country like our own, 
that has everything to do and very little to do it 
with, to attract capital, which is the great imple- 
ment, since it includes all others. A wise policy 
would incline to give a premium to capital from 
abroad, not to lay a prohibitory tariff upon it. 
Doubtless the rural legislators who have passed 
this bill suppose that they are assailing the money 
monopoly; in fact they are strengthening it; for 
the only effect of the withdrawal of foreign capi- 
tal from the State will be to put the monopoly in 
the hands of a smaller number, to make combina- 
tions easier, to raise the price of money, and conse- 
quently increase the difficulty of gettingeverything 
that money buys. Such a law is like putting a 
protective tariff on agricultural implements; it 
takes money out of the pockets of the farmers 
who use them and puts it into the pockets of the 
manufacturers who make them. As the result of 
this law every farmer who wants to borrow money 
on bis farm will have to pay a larger bonus to get 
it; and every money-iender in Wall Street will 
get a higher rate of interest in bonus for whatever 
money he loans. 


An association of citizens of Colorado, mainly 
miners, who are organizing an expedition into the 
Ute territory, have published a curious pronuncia- 
mento which is worth reading by Eastern people 
because it illustrates very well Western senti- 
ments on the Indian question, which the East is 
apt to ignore, and because it distinctly recognizes 
the moral rights of the Indians while distinctly 
proposing to violate the treaty provisions. 

Believing that the earth and ail that it contains was 


given to man by his Creator for his use and benefit, we here 
declare it to be our unalterable purpose to explore and de- 


_ velop the country known as the Ute Reservation regard- 
less of Eastern sentimentalism or circumlocution officers. 


The earth was given to man to subdue and we intend to 


‘ fulfill the Scriptural injunction. At the same time we 


declare it our intention not to interfere with the vested 
rights of any man, aboriginal or Anglo-Saxon. At the 
same time we will not respect the dog-in-manger occupancy 
of a few savages as against the indomitable pluck and per- 
severance of the nineteenth century. Realizing the dan- 
gers and difficulties incident to our venture, and invoking 
the aid of Almighty God in the same, we invite all persons 
imbued with the spirit of progression to join the enter- 
prise and by subscribing to these rules become one of us, so 
that plenty may smile upon you and posterity; when from 
the green fields made habitable by your valor and industry 
it reads the names of these who form the vanguard of the 
army of civilization, you may point with pride and say, 
My father was one of the first to plant the flag of civiliza- 
tion upon the celebrated Ute Reservation. 


In their principles these miners are right; in their 


methods wrong. There is no right or reason in 
preserving a region of the earth, full of available 
means to promote the true prosperity and per- 
manent advancement of a considerable proportion 
of the human race, in order that a half savage 
tribe may remain in savagery and keep the land 
for a hunting ground. The history of the past 
hundred years proves that there is not power in 
the United States to thus withstand the progress 
of civilization. ‘' Dog-in-the-manger” is just the 
name for this policy, which shuts out the useful 
ox from what he can use, without benefiting the 
dog who cannot use it at all. 


THREE ENGLISH PROBLEMS. 


M* GLADSTONE comes to the administra- 
pk ‘tion of English affairs with the almost 
universal sympathy of the American people. The 
problems which confront him are as difficult and 
perplexing as any that a statesman ever has had to 
‘solve. He left Lord Beaconsfield six years ago a 
balance in the treasury of thirty million dollars; 
Lord Beaconsfield leaves him with a deficit of forty 
millions. He left the country at peace abroad; 
Lord Beaconsfield leaves him with one foreign war 
in South Africa and another in Afghanistan; the 
people in both regions temporarily subdued but 
discontented, and ripe for outbreak at the first 
opportunity. He left the chronic Turkish problem 
unsolved, it is true; but Lord Beaconsfield leaves 
it to him complicated with the possession of an 
island that Great Britain knows not what to do 
with, and with the enmity of other Christian peo- 
ples of European Turkey whose friendship she 
might easily have secured. 

But these are small difficulties compared with 
those which are presented by problems at home; 
by forms of injustice which demand reform and 
with any less cunservative and cautious people 
would threaten revolution. There are three of 
these problems, either one of which might well 
appall a less courageous man than Mr. Gladstone: 
Home Rule, Land Tenure, and Charch and State. 

Howe Rule has soffered from disrepute brought 
upon it by the loud-mouthed demagogism of its 
advocates; but Home Rule is simply local self- 
government. Great Britain is an Empire consist- 
ing, apart from its colonies, of four States—Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. Tlie original 
races and languages were different; their dialects, 
their local interests and their religious beliefs and 
customs still differ. At present the whole affairs 
of this people are administered by one Parliament 
sitting at London. Whether the taxes paid by 
the people of Ireland for the relief of the poor 
may be partly appropriated to procuring seed for 
the coming season, whether out-door relief may 
be granted to the famine stricken and on what con- 
ditions, whether liquor may be sold and at what 
hours in the cities of Cork and Dublin, whether 
a street railroad may be established in Belfast or 
Glasgow, whether gas works may be provided for 
Bristol or Yarmouth—these and an unlimited 
number of local questions, which only the people 
of the locality are competent to solve, have all to 
be settled by a national parliament. Every private 
bill for Ireland, Scotland, England, Wales, every 
legislative act rising to the dignity of a law, every 
regulation that is more than merely municipal or 
provincial comes before the Parliament. It is as 
if our United States Congress bad, in addition to 
their present duties, to legislate for half a dozen 
States and a score or more of cities; only to wake 
the parallel complete the States should be peopled 
by men of different races, customs and religious 
faiths. The English Parliament is wholly incom- 
petent to such a task; confessedly incompetent. 
The Scottish members long since formed a little 
parliament of theirown. A Scotch caucus meets 
and agrees on measures to be commended to the 
House of Commons, and the House generally 
adopts its conclusions without the delay of debate; 
a curiously roundabout way of securing Home 
Rule for Scotland with a Scotch Legislature meet- 
ing in London. 

Another anomaly, as it seems to Americans, 
adds to the complications of the English system. 
England has colonies which are integral parts of 
her empire. These colonies possess their own 
parliaments, but they have no representation in 
the English Parliament. As respects local self- 
government Canada is asindependent as New York 


State; but as respects great nationa! questions she 
has no voice except that which is afforded by her 
press. The Canadian fishery question is settled iy 
London; and Canada has no representative in the 
English Parliament to call the government to 
acount either for a failure to settle it or for a 
settlement adverse to her interests. Thus the 
English Empire consists of two kinds of States, 
one of which has no local self-government, the 
other of which has no representation in the 
national body. Imagine the Atlantic States 
without legislatures and governed directly by 
Congress, as is the District of Columbia; im- 
agine the Pacific States possessing legislatures, 
but with no representutives or senators in 
Congress, and the reader will have a conception 
of the anomaly which Home Rule proposes to 
remedy by the establishment of local legislative 
bodies for England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
and the admission of members into Parliawent 
from the Canadas and Australia. The instant 
demand is for local self-government for Lreland; 
bat this is instant only because the Irish have 
suffered most obviously and seriously from the 
denial of their right to it. 

The remedy—on paper—is easy enough. But 
to determine, beforehand, what subjects belong to 
the local and what to the national legislative body, 
to meet courageously the seuseless clamor against 
‘*dismemberment of the Empire” and to consider 
wisely and provide efficiently against the real 
dangers of disintegration, to lighten the responsi- 
bilities of the English Parliament without weak- 
ening its just authority, and to create local par- 
liaments without intensifying provincial pride aod 
prejudice, requires the clearest prophetic vision 
combined with the soundest practical good sense 
—in a word, the supremest state-craft. The policy 
of inaction has been tried and failed; the difficult 
duty of action devolves upon the new adminis- 
tration. 

The Land Tenure problem is even wore difficult 
of solution. William the Conqueror introduced 
into England the rule of primogeniture; that is, 
that the oldest son shall inherit the estates and 
take the place of the father. For eight centuries 
this rule bas been operative in England, till it 
now has all the force of a national habit. The 
results of this pernicious habit are to be seen ip 
every rank of society. Primogewiture creates 4 
caste which lacks only religious sanction to make 
it as inexorable as that of India. Primogeniture 
concentrates the land in the hands of a few; fil- 
teen hundrei men own nearly half of all the 
land of Great Britain; twenty-five men own up 
wards of a million acres each. Contrast this 
with our own Northern States, where the average 
size of farms ranges from ninety to a hundred and 
sixty acres; except in two or three of the far 
Western States, where a few great ranches increase 
the average. Primoweniture introduces a tenavt 
system which keepsthe laborer always poor; for ne 
farmer can be truly and permanently prosperous 
who has to pay rent for his farm. The effect 
of primogeniture on the higher classes is quilé 
as iojurious. The younger sons must be pre 
vided for. Men without competence buy a place 
in the army or navy and never fight a battle 
or go to sea; men without piety buy livings in the 
Church and rarely preach a sermon or read 4 
prayer. Yet more unfortunate are the eldest 
sons; forbidden by inexorable social law the j0Y 
of labor, born to great expectations often only 
be disappointed, tempted by money-lenders 
mortgage their fortune before they have entered 
on it, and so compelled throughout their later 
life to bear the double burden of a seew!ns 
wealth and areal poverty. It is in Ireland that 
this system is seen at its worst; whose landbolder 
are Anglo-Saxon conquerors, whose laborers 4 
Celts conquered; whose magniticent resource 
are drained by absentee landlords and spe" 
abroad; whose laborers are tenants at will, liable 
to be ejected from their home whenever a fraca® 
or a falling market o> an independent vote brings 
them into disfavor with the steward. To abolis) 
the Jaw of primogeniture is easy; it bas, indeed, 
already been done. To abolish the habit of prime 
geniture is necessary; and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that a nation is induced to change - 
habits. Monopoly in land is next in bad pre 
eminence to monopoly in air, water and sunlight; 
and England is a country of land monopolist® 
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It is the problem of the Liberal party to break 
down this monopoly, to divide the land among 
the cultivators of the soil, to rid the State of aris- 
toeratic idlers, to make honest industry remuner- 
ative; and to do all without violation of vested 
rights and blood-red revolution. 

The question of disestablisbment has already 
been solved in Ireland by Mr. Gladstone; it is 
pressing for solution in Scotland and England. 
In 1699 only about four per cent. of the popu- 
lation were dissenters; in 1876 they had in- 
creased to upward of twenty per cent. To- 
day the total number of attendants upon the 
Cburch of England is less than the total number 
of attendants upon other places of worship. Yet 
the majority is taxed to support the worship of 
the minority. To abolish this unjust taxation, 
and leave each church to maintain itself, is by 
no means as easy asit seems. Many churches are 
endowed; the right to appoint the minister bas been 
retained by the person who gave the endowment; 
this right has descended to his successors, has be- 
come a marketable right, and has been sold from 
generation to generation. To abolish the Church 
of England involves a hundred perplexing ques- 
tions respecting the rights acquired under a sys- 
tem that is three centuries old. What shall become 
of the great cathedrals’ What shall become of 
such men as Dean Stanley, Dean Alford and Arch- 
deacon Wordsworth, whose services to religious 
literature would have been impossible in a free 
church?) What shall become of the venerable 
clergymen whose congregations, being unused to 
private pew-rents, would not and could not readily 
adjust themselves to a free church system? To 
maintain the Established Church, on the other 
band, with dissent constantly increasing without, 
and dissension constantly increasing within; with 
the demand by the best of the nation for a State 
free from church burdens and with a demand by 
the best of the clergy for churches free from State 
control, is as impossible as it is undesirable. Dis- 
establishment is certainly not remote in Scotland; 
possibly not remote even in England. It may be 
delayed; it cannot be prevented. Itis the problem 
of the Liberal party to achieve it without shock to 
the religious work and worship of the country; to 
change the religious form and not impair the re- 
ligious life; to revolationize the English Church 
aud to preserve and augment the power of English 
Christianity. 

Such are three of the problems—the greatest 
though not the most imminent—that confront 
Mr. Gladstone and the able counsellors whom he 
has summoned to aid him. Few statesmen have 
ever been called to so difficult and so important a 
post; few have ever so earned the confidence of 
the lovers of liberty by courage and pradence 
well commingled; rarely on anyone have been 
fixed so many and so high bopes, or for anyone 
have ascended so many and so earnest prayers. 


ASCENSION DAY. 


\ E are apt to connect the idea of a revela- 

tion with some sort of an appearance. A 
word, a form, a movement appears, and we say 
that therein something is revealed. But on the 
historical occasion which this festival celebrates 
the revelation lay in a disappearance. Jesus had 
devoted himself to proving to a few men the 
reality, the supremacy and the permanency of a 
spiritual world, and to awakening in them a 
spiritual knowledge which within its own sphere 
would control the tests of the senses, and which, 
when once fully awakened, would not again stoop 
to be tested by them. 

The awakening of such a new knowledge, like 
all educational processes, was necessarily gradual. 
In the earlier stages of the process Jesus made 
constant use of his own physical presence, and 
with this presence he linked his spiritual teach- 
ings. In the more advanced stages he began to 
accustom his disciples to hold fast the spiritual 
truth even while he himself was absent. But the 
trath was new to them; the light could not come 
all at once; and even after the great lesson of the 
resurrection the teacher was obliged to refresh 
the failing confidence of his disciples by frequent 
reappearances. 

Taken separately the story of an ascension 
would provoke nothing but criticism and doubt. 
But taken in connection with the birth, life, 
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death, resurrection and reappearances, and con- 
sidered as the last link in a life-long series of pro- 
gressively convincing illustrations of the reality, 
power and permanency of the spiritual life, the 
Ascensiou becomes to us, and independently of all 
speculations as to its physical nature, what it 
became to those who wituessed it: an opened gate 
through which the spiritual and invisible was seen 
for the moment, and was evidenced to the cent- 
uries; a sure foundation on which to rest belief 
in the promise, ‘* Lo, | am with you alway,” aad 
the only fitting close of a life ‘* which came forth 
from God.” He came to help men, and the last 
step in his coming was his going. He was boro, 
lived, died and rose again to lift men out of the 
tyranny of earth into an abiding conviction that 
spirit is more real than matter, life stronger than 
death, and that God is with man everywhere and 
always. He ascended for the same purpose. Step 
by step he had led his disciples on, and the final 
step was taken in his disappearing before the very 
eyes of those who bad been prepared to under- 
stand this final step by having previously under- 
stood each preceding step. 

Now, in the same way, if any of us to-day, by 
our past experiences, by the reading of the life of 
Jesus, by all means of spiritual education whatso- 
ever, have been led on to a point where we could 
expect such a spiritual life as his to reach such a 
spiritual consummation, to such of us the disap- 
pearance commonly called the Ascension will not 
seem to be a mere dramatic episode. Jesus will 
not seem to us to have been introduced into the 
world and removed from it by cunningly devised 
stories of birth and ascension, as the gods of the 
Greek tragedy were swung on and off the stage by 
means of monstrous cranes. But we shall see in 
the Ascension an event as full of meaning in that 
life devoted to God-revealing as was any one of 
the miracles, as necessary as were the death and 
the resurrection; the symbol of the completion of 
Christian revelation. The Jewish dispensation 
had been from first to last incomplete—a revela- 
tion in statute laws. The Christian revelation 
was in a Person. In the place of the ‘*‘ Thou 
shalts” and ‘* Thou shalt nots” was the ‘‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The disappear- 
ance of the Person was the symbol of the comple- 
tion of the revelation. 

But the Ascension was more than mere symbol; 
it was an important part of the reality; it was 
revelation itself. Paul continually refers to it as 
indicating the catholicity and universality of 
Christ's kingdom. Christ was henceforth to be 
with his followers everywhere and always, inde- 
pendently of all evidences of sight and touch. He 
is still the Head, though no longer evident to the 
outer sense. The material life has gone into the 
spiritual, and has found there a satisfactory abid- 
ing place. 

We may get one very helpful view of the Ascen- 
sion by connecting it with the numerous mysteri- 
ous disappearances by which it was anticipated. 
Why should Jesus have disappeared and reap- 
peared at all unless it was that he might lead his 
disciples along by these preparatory steps to where 
they could understand that it was entirely possible 
for him to disappear and yet retain his personal 
relation to them? It was the Spirit of Jesus which 
was the strong and the abiding Christ. Tbe seen 
and felt body was but the vehicle and the servant 
of this spiritaal Christ. The Spirit, invisible to 
the eye, imperceptible to the touch, was the 
schoolmaster; the flesh was but the blackboard 
and the object-lesson. In the several appearances 
of Jesus after the resurrection we may see the 
schoolmaster holding up the object-lesson to the 
view of his class in order to assist them in their 
studies. In his corresponding disappearances we 
may see how the same wise schoolmaster with- 
draws the object-lesson from them in order to test 
their advancement and teach them to think spirit- 
ually, independent of common aids. 

Jesus seems to have submitted himself after his 
resurrection to the sight and touch of bis disciples 
no oftener than was needful to assure them of 
his living personality and reassure them of his 
identity. He seems to have remained sensible to 
sight and touch just long enough to allow the 
teachings of a spiritual kingdom and spiritual fel- 
lowship and all the lofty meanings of his earlier 
sayings to enter their dull minds and take firm 
root. And then, with final injunction making 


them in their turn teachers of the same high doc- 


and with final promise filling them with courage 
and hope, he becomes forever invisible to eye 
and imperceptible to touch, and thereby fur- 
nishes the crowning illustration and demonstra- 
tion of that great spiritual truth which his whole 
life had illustrated and demonstrated. The ob- 
ject -lesson is gone, but the lesson is learned, 
and the Master has not departed. He reigns now 
within them and fills them with faith, although 
while they could yet see and touch him he had 
called them ‘‘O ye of little faith.” He upholds 
them now with dauntless courage, although while 
he was yet with them in body they had forsaken 
him and fled. He makes each of thema radiating 
center of his own spiritual power_and light, and 
he illumines them all with great joy. Sight and 
touch have done their work as awakeners of the 
great living spiritual truth; the spirit now con- 
trols the tests of the senses and no longer stoops 
to be tested by them. The body was no longer 
the tyrant but the servant of the soul. The spirit- 
ual doctrine, which had been roused by the lesser 
agencies of sight and touch, sprang up like a giant, 
and flinging his little mocking enemies of the flesh 
from about his feet, strode forth into the wide 
earth, conquering and to conquer, exclaiming, 
‘*The life that I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith of the Son of God.” 


NOTES. 


In asecond paper upon the problem of evil, which 
we publish this week, Bishop Clark propounds a Chris- 
tian solution of the problem which is at once reasona- 
ble and Scriptural, and ought to go far in satisfying 
any who may bave been perplexed on this subject. 
Another count in the indictment against Lord Bea- 
censfield is furnished by the letter of our Turkish 
correspondent, who, though an American, pro- 
nounces even amore bitter condemnation upon the 
ex-premier than did Mr. Dale in our issue of last 
week. The state of things which he pictures in Tur- 
key is simply appalling, and calls loudly for prompt 
and energetic relief. Rose Terty Cooke tells the 
timely ard suggestive story of = aes while Miss 
Sara F. Hopkins, in oneof her graphic Euglish stories 
presents as attractively as the subject will allow the 
uninviting aspects of a London fog. Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon traces the development of the idea of God; 
in the Home there is a variety of interesting domestic 
matter; while in the Young Folks will be found the 
first part of a new and exciting tale by Miss Sarah J. 
Prichard which the readers of the Tale of the Comet 
and Richard's Dick will welcome and read with 
pleasure. The sonnet which introducs our contrib- 
uted articles 18 @ne of the latest and one of the best 
things which Miss Woolsey has done. One does not 
often get more poetry or suggestiveness out of four- 
teen lines. 


The ‘“ Boston Journal” and the “Zion's Herald” 
rightly interpret the removal of The Christian 
Union to its new quarters as an evidence of prosper- 
ity and growing patronage. The “Christian at 
Work” puts an emphasis on the convenience afforded 
by our present proximity to the great libraries which 
will be of great service to our Inquirive Friends’ 
column as wellas other departments of the paper. 
We are glad to have the assurance of the “ National 
Baptist,’ that a very small room will answer for our 
enemies; if we have any, they will be doubly wel- 
come because we hope thatan hourinthe sunshine 
at 22 Washington Square will convert them to friends. 
“The Chicago Standard” mghtly judges that The 
Christian Union is not famous for a quiet kind of 
journalism, but in moderu warfare the place of the 
commanding general is not in the midst of the battle, 
but far enough from itto form his plan and direct 
the movements of hia forces. ‘‘ The Chicago Interior” 
is in much trouble of mind lest we should find it im- 
possible to edit a newspaper and be hospitable to 
visitors, and gives a humorous account of its endeavor 
to do both in the same room. If “ The Interior” will 
call at 22 Washington Square we will show it how we 
can edit a newspaper and not forget to entertain 
strangers. It is just as easy as it was for Columbus to 
set that egg on end—if you only know how to do it. 


Aclub to put down Priggism in literature and art is 
a new idea and good one. If ever there was a time 
when vigorous warfare against all sorts of ridiculous 
affectations, intellectual and esthetic, was needed it is 
certainly just now, when all sorts of fastidious abeurd- 
ities pass for high art, when every otber house pre- 
sents a distorted picture of three or four civilizations 
in its furniture and ornamentation, and when a con- 
siderable class of writers construct their polished 
sentences on the theory that the farther you can 
remove literature from contact with actual life the 
higher you elevate it asanart. Thissort of writing, 
especially in art criticism, has not only gone to the 
verge of nonsense but far beyond it, into the incom- 
prehensible, The Rabelais Club, recently founded iy 
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London, proposes to give battle to this spirit wherever 
it shows itself, and to encourage manliness, gepuine- 
ness, humor and a healthy freedom. It has no club 
house, but gathers its members for a dinner, for the 
reception of guests and for good fellowship at such 
rendezvous as eircumstances make convenieut. Bran- 
ches will be established in different countries, and any 
foreign member or traveler bearing a letter from a 
member will receive special courtesies and attention. 
There is to be a strong representation of Americans, 
including Longfellow, Holmes, Howells, and Boker. 
The club gives plain dinners, imposes no fees, and 
looks for good fellowship and honorable achievement 
in its membership. 


An Englishwoman who thinks unbelief is rapidly 
gaining ground ong the most intelligent women de- 
plores the probable results of a loss of faith on their 
lives. Thegreat mass of women will never, in her 
opinion, devote themselves to public or professional 
pursuits, or have any aims other than of a purely 
private and domestic character. Three duties fall 
upon most women who have family ties of any sort, 
or who give themselves in any degree to the works 
of charity: the care of the old and sick, teacbing, and 
guarding, watching avd aiding the welfare of those 
they love. Over all these occupations unbelief will 
spread a dreary cloud. Pain loses its possible signif. 
icance when it becomes mere bodily suffering, with no 
outcome of a spiritual discipline and growth; teach- 
ing parts from its inspiration when all its painfully 
acquired results are available only for a few years of 
imperfect and broken effort; and how weary the 
waiting and watching over those who bave fallen into 
evil ways when there 1s no higher power to evoke for 
their help and restoration! The universal spread of 
infidelity, this writer thinks, would_recall the Age of 
Ice, and she is right. 


The readers of the ‘Christian at Work” will miss 
Dr. William M. Taylor from its editorial columns—if it 
be true that he has withdrawn. His name was some 
time since dropped from the head of the paper, which 
even now makes no mention of his withdrawal, 
though it is announced, seemingly by autbority, in 
other papers. Dr. Taylor was not in the American 
sense an editor; be rarely discussed current topics; 
and we judge that he has never bad much to do with 
the practical direction of the paper; but his editori- 
als, which were generally literary or religious essays, 
were always characterized by his Scotch common 
sense, bis vigor of expression, and a certain strong 
muscularity of thought and feeling which it will not 
be easy Yor the “ Christian at Work” to find in any 
other pen. 


The firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co. is dissolved, 
Mr. Osgood«taking up the heliotype work, in which 
he has always taken a specia) interest, and art and 
architectural publications in connection with it, leav- 
ing the general literature to the new firm. This, 
for purposes of convenience, willtake two names: 
the firm of H. O. Houghton & Co. carrying on the 
work of book manufacturing at the Riverside Press, 
the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. taking up the gen- 
eral work of bookselling. The change is accompanied 
with the addition of considerable capital to the new 
firm, which, stronger than ever, may be expected to 
retain its leading position as a distinctive American 
publishing house. 

New York real estate is decidedly looking up, if the 
statements of the agents are to be believed. The Ele- 
vated Railroads are working a rapid revolution in 


‘various sections of the city. People who have been 


living in New Jersey, on Long Island, and in the 
different suburban cities are moving into the Metrop- 
olis in large numbers. In the upper part of the city 
block after block of new buildings is in progress of 
erection, so that the incoming crowds will find ample 
accommodation. Just what changesare ultimately to 
be wrought in the distribution of our local population 
it is hardly possible to predict; but one evident re- 
sult of rapid transit ie, that the most remote parts of 
the island are made available for residences. 


About seven hundred dollars have thus far beeen 
collected and forwarded for the famine sufferers in 
Armenia. A telegram has been received from the 
Famine Committee in Constantinople thanking the 
donors and pr¢moters of the fund, and the editors of 
newspapers who kindly lent their columns to give 
publicity to the cause. Messrs. Phelps, Stokes & Co., 
bankers, 45 Wall Street, will take charge of and for- 
ward any further contributions that may be made. 


The record which her pastor found in the Family 
Bible of Mrs. Hegeman, one of the victims of the 
Gilmore Garden disaster, deserves printing on every 
heart: “I expect to pass through this life but once. 
If there is any kindness to show or any good thing I 
can do to my fellow-beings, let me do ft now. Let 
me not defer nor neglect it. I will not pass this way 
but once.” 


The Danvers (Mass.) ** Mirror” nominates Grantand 
Bayard as a Presidential ticket that would be certain 
to sweep the country. Yes! when ali men think 
alike, and there are no differences of opinion about 
either men or measures, any ticket which reflects 
everybody's opinion will sweep the country. But 
huppily that is not yet the case. 


TOKENS. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


Pps day upon the yellow Nile, tis said, 
Joseph, the youthful ruler, cast forth wheat, 

That haply, floating to his father’s feet— 

The sad old father who believed him dead— 

It might be sign in Egypt there was bread, 

And thus the patriarch past the desert sands 

And scant oasis fringed with thirsty green 

Be lured toward the love that yearned unseen. 

So, flung and scattered, ab! by what dear hands, 

On the swift-rushing and invisible tide, 

Small tokens drift adown from far, fair lands, 

And say to us, who in the desert bide, 

** Are you athirst/ Are there no sheaves to bind/ 
Beloved, here is fullness; follow on and find.” 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


By THe Rr. Rev. THomas M. Cvuark, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhede Island, 
II. 

HATEVER our theological belief may be, and 
\ even if we have no such belief, there stands 
before us the terrible fact of sin and of suffering. Our 
bodies are the vehicle of bitter pains, and there are 
agonies of the soul in the presence of which the in- 
tensest physical torture is unheeded. Why are we so 
strongly inclined by nature to sin, and then made to 
suffer so terribly for our sin? We must either limit 
the omnipotence of the Creator to such an extent as to 
make it impossible for him to prevent the intrusion of 
evil; or we must believe that evil entered into his 
original design, and is so far forth in accordance with 
his will. 

It is not easy to assent to either of these proposi- 
tions. If we suppose that God is liable to be thwarted 
in his plans we are obliged to recognize the existence 
of another being sharing with him creative power; 
for it is not to be supposed that he would create a 
being capable of opposing his will. 

Assuming that God is all-powerful, all-benevolent, 
that he desires the best thing possible for all his crea- 
tures and has supreme ability to accomplish it, how 
can we solve the problem of evil ? 

There is no special difficulty in accounting for the 
existence of physical pain; itis the sentinel that warns 
us of danger, and a monitor cautioning us against re- 
newed exposure. Suffering is nota final end, there 
is no function of our being created on purpose to give 
us pain, but there are some things worse than pain, 
and to save us from these we are made susceptible to 
suffering. If fire did not make the nerves tough, and 
cold send a shudder through the frame, and poison 
sicken us, and the hard blow fill us with aches, our 
lives would not be secure for a day. 

It is also easy to settle the problem of mental suffer- 
ing. The sorrow and shame which follow upon any 
violation of the laws of our nature are the checks 
which God interposes to arrest our ruin. They come 
from no vindictive feeling; itis not because he rejoices 
in our misery, but because he would not see us perish ; 
so that while they indicate his displeasure at our sin 
they are also tokens of the highest love. 

We have, then, no trouble in reconciling the economy 
of pain with the omnipotence and benevolence of God, 
supposing sin to exist; but now we come to the more 
difficult problem: the intrusion of moral evil into a 
world which God, has made and over which he has do- 
minion. Why was man ever tempted at all? What 
was the nature of the first temptation? If he was 
created pure and upright, to what faculty of his being 
did the temptation appeal ? 

The Church of Rome teaches that the fall of Adam 
was occasioned by the withdrawal of supernatural 
grace, which is now restored in baptism. The Genevan 
school declares it to have been the result of a divine 
decree, the general ruin of the race being ordained, 
with a view to its partial restoration. The prevailing 
idea in our day is that the freedom of man made his 
fall possible ; and what was thus in the nature of things 
possiblg on the first occasion for the exercise of free- 
dom beeame actual. 

None of these theories strike the root of the difficul- 
ty; the question is, Can we find a place and a reason 
for the existence of sin which will leave unimpaired 
both the power and the goodness of God ? 

It is evident enough that there is a purpose to be ful- 
filled in the existence of man unlike anything else to be 
detected in the economy of nature. The development of 
all other organized creatures is limited by their instincts, 
and that limited development is soon complete. A fly 
is as perfect when it first emerges into life as it ever 
can be. The instincts of man are few and feeble, but 
he is possessed of other faculties, which are peculiar 
to himself. They are capable of unlimited expansion 
and improvement, and so they would seem to necessi- 


tate an unlimited term of existence. But his body dies, 
as all other bodies die, and if that is the end of him 
all the special processes of his being are arrested in 
their incipiency. We assume, however, that death is 
not the end, but only a change in the place and mode of 
his existence. What, then, is the purport of our life 
here on earth? We can see what is the reason for 
which other things exist by just observing of what 
they are capable. The same rule applies to the human 
race. It is obvious that the final purpose of our exist- 
ence can be attained only by culture or discipline. 
This world is a school, in which we are to be taught 
and trained, and drilled, and disciplined for another 
and a higher life. Now, what is the nature of disci- 
pline? It involves effort, restraint, resistance, a con- 
test with some antagonistic influence. 

We next look into the constitution of this extraordi- 
nary being, and we find on the one side, reason—on 
the other side, passion; on the one side, conscience— 
on the other, desire ; on the one side, a sense of right 
—on the other, a tendency to wrong. As soon as he 
is old enough to become a moral agent these contend- 
ing elements come into collision, and the work of dis- 
cipline begins. 

I do not see how man could have been developed in 
any other way, and this of necessity implies the exist- 
ence of sin. He must be trained by diseipline, and 
this cannot be without the presence of moral evil. 
Evil is evil still, but it is essential to the highest good. 
Sin is hateful to God, and yet it may be used as an in- 
strument for our benefit. But the sufferings to which 
we are subjected during this process of discipline I pre- 
sume God regards somewhat as a father looks upon 
the distress of his child when he tries to master his 
first difficult lesson or address himself to any other 
unwelcome task; the father is not pleased to see his 
child suffer, but knowing that their trials are essential 
to the promotion of a manly character, that they will 
soon be over, and that the child will then be thankful 
that he was allowed to suffer, the parent does not in- 
terfere to prevent it. 

I am now prepared to assert that it is impossible to 
conceive of a single human virtue which does not pre- 
suppose the existence of evil. If there were no pas- 
sions to restrain, no offenses to pardon, no burdens to 
share, no dangers to forefend, no sufferings to relieve, 
no lost to rescue, how could we know what are the 
resources and capacities of humanity? It is the evil 
that is in the world which develops the good. It may 
seem to us very sad that the struggle should be so 
long and flerce, that the chains of the oppressed should 
be so hard to break, that error and wrong should so 
often triumph, that selfishness and bigotry and un- 
belief should still hold so many minds in thraldom; but 
there is something gained continually. As the race ad- 
vances old chronic evils are becoming more and more 
manageable; there is organic as well as individual im- 
provement, the native stock is improving, the world 
is wiser and better to-day than it ever was before, and 
future generations will see an advance upon the 
present which will make them look back upon us very 
much as we look back upon our barbaric fathers. 

How could we have any positive conception of good 
without some experience of its opposite? If there 
were no darkness we should have no notion of light; 
if there were no cold there could be no heat; if there 
were no silence there could be no sound; if there 
were no rest there could be no appreciable motion; 
and if there were no negative evil I do not know how 
there could be any positive idea of good. Wherever 
there is su@shine there must be shadows. He who has 
never felt the pangs of sickness can have no con- 
sciousness of the blessings of health. He who has en- 
dured no fatigue does not know the meaning of re- 
pose. He who fights no battle wins no victory. 

Is there anything in the view that Ihave now taken 
which tends to make sin any the less hateful? No 
more than there is to make suffering agreeable. Sin 
is still sinful, as pain is still painful. 

Or is there anything which tends to lighten the 
personal responsibility of sin? Our accountableness 
isa matter of consciousness, as our suffering is of ex- 
perience. No argument can make agony agreeable, 
and no argument can extinguish the sinfulness of sin. 
What I have tried to do is simply to find a place for . 
suffering and sin which would reconcile their exist- 
ence with that of an all-powerful and all-benevolent 
God. And I resolve the whole difficulty upon the 
ground that the great import of life is discipline, and 
that discipline would be inconceivable upon any other 
terms than those which actually exist. The world ad- 
vances by antagonisms—the overcoming of obstruc- 
tions. It could not advance in any other way. 

It is somewhat common to regard the existing 
economy of things as imperfect, and a distinguished 
divine once remarked that he sometimes felt as if God 
must be discouraged, and inclined to destroy the earth 
and begin over again. But God is more patient than 
we are. He is patient not only because he is merciful 
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but also because he is inexorable. In the end justice 
will be vindicated. The great wheel of destiny rolls 
on quietly, steadily, irreversibly as the planets in their 
orbits, and every crime committed here on earth un- 
repented of is as sure to receive its recompense as it is 
sure that God exists. 

But for our comfort let us remember that he who 
made the darkness also makes the light, and the brill- 
iancy of this light is proportionate to the depth of the 
darkness. It is the darkness which reveals to us the 
universe; if there were no night we could never see 
thestars. And so out of the dreary background of sin 
the glory of the gospel flashes forth. If there had been 
no transgression there could have been no Saviour. If 
we had never offended God we could never have known 
the depths of his love. If the law of Sinai had not 
been broken there would have been no Calvary. If 
there had been no discords here on earth the anthem of 
heaven would have been sung to only one note, and all 
its sweet harmonies would have been wanting. 


A LONDON FOG. 
By Sarma F. HOPKINS. 


© one whose vividest notions of fog have been 

acquired at Newport or Nantucket, where, mar- 
velously as a troop of ghosts at noonday, freakish 
clouds of mist whirl into the brilliant sunshine, blot- 
ting it out with every outline of the house across the 
narrow street, and as swiftly whirl away, or in New 
York, where real danger lurks on her shrouded water- 
ways and in her busiest streets, that is marvelous 
reading that sets forth how a cloud of vapor can 
paralyze the activities of a city like a mighty world in 
itself, send up the death-rate swift and high, and fill 
the accident wards in the hospitals and the casualty 
columns in the newspapers with victims. 

But a dense London fog is a terrifying thing, whether 
one be in-doors or out; depressing to sense and spirit, 
and, if it be accompanied with air of bitter chillness,fit 
is extremely distressing to endure by anyone not in 
high health. The winter just past closed, in character, 
England’s dark year. Murkiness of varying intensity 
reigned, day in, day out, for weeks together. A 
London letter said, in February, ‘‘ We live by gas or 
candle-light. Itis twilight from the time we get up 
until three o'clock, then it is dark; and on foggy 
days twilight is omitted.” And in the same month 
the obituary lists of the ‘*‘ Times ” were filled with the 
deaths of aged people. Protracted absence of sunshine 
is of itself a calamity. As the grey dead days follow 
each other the yearning for light and heat becomes a 
positive pain. No dweller under brighter skies ever 
spends a November in London without amazement 
that any artist makes London his home. When in 
winter can he work? What light does he find to work 
by? And what does he do with the days when he 
wakes to a coffee-colored obscurity in his rooms, 
and all the world outside his window-panes is drowned 
from sight in a lurid haze? 

Sometimes the coppery vapor enfolds everything as 
swiftly, with as little warning, as the white, clean 
mists play their pranks at Nantucket. A gentleman 
relating some fog experiences to the writer told how 
it befell him one mid-day, in clear weather, to go from 
his home in South Kensington upon some errand that 
took him down into ‘the city "—the business center 
of London. It was before the days of the Underground 
Railway, and he went by cab, which he discharged. 
Before his errand was done so heavy a fog descended 
that all cabs ceased to ply, and link boys with torches 
would have beena mercy. Street lights—gas-lights, 
that is—are mere glow-worms in such case; their 
glimmer scarcely reaches the ground beneath them. 
Knowing bis bearings well he made his way to Regent's 
Circus, hoping to find an omnibus that would at least 
take him some miles on his homeward way. Some 
omnibuses were still running, but they could only be 
heard and not seen at all from the sidewalks. After 
hailing several he found one that would serve his need, 
and the conductor, by some clever sense of divination, 
set him down atthe point he had himself named as 
nearest his destination. Another gentleman descended 
atthe same time from the omnibus, and a lady also. 
They were all strangers to each other, but they en- 
tered at once into a consultation as to routes. The ways 
of the gentlemen were easily reconciled but the lady 
lived in a quite other direction. At that time literally 
one couldn’t see a foot clearly before one, and of 
course they could not leave the lady helpless there. 
So taking her between them, and by dint of tapping 
with cane or umbrella the one the area railings, the 
other the curb edge, they managed to keep on the 
pavement, and at last had the lady safe at her own 
door. But the detour bewildered them, and they had 
a long chapter of wanderings and harkings back be- 
fore they found themselves, and were able unerringly 
to reckon the corners, crossings, turnings that still 
divided each from his desired sheltér. 


In 1873, for a week or more, London was buried in 
oue of the most aggravated fogs old Londoners could 
remember. At times all movement ceased, and neither 
love nor money could command a carriage. When the 
dense yellow vapor lightened a little the fog-horn blew 
ceaselessly on railways, river, canals; and drivers of 
carts, omnibuses and cabs signaled each other and 
wayfarers with bells and shrill whistles, and crept 
along ata snail’s pace. But, with all care, collisions 
were plenty; there were accidents terrible mingled 
with some only laughable; people lost themselves, and 
people and animals wandered haplessly off piers, 
bridges and embankments. The writer was then stay- 
ing just out of London, in the lovely hilly country to- 
ward Sydenham. Usually London lay beneath our 
gaze like a map unrolled: the Thames, with its grand 
bridges, the Houses of Parliament, the clock-tower 
and Westminster Abbey in the foreground, and the 
great dome of St. Paul's hovering high in the dim dis- 
tance. Now London was hidden In a sea of sullen, 
smut-laden fog, and we seemed to be living alone in an 
enchanted world; for a white mist, untinged by any 
trail of smoke, lay like a light veil over everything, 
shut off houses and human beings, narrowed our vision 
to garden spaces, arches under old park trees, and 
hedgerows on either side the country lanes in which 
we walked, and all out-of-doors was heavily powdered 
with hoar-frost that, because of its slow deposition 
hour after hour of successive still, chill days, was the 
airiest, featheriest accretion of ice crystals possible to 
fancy. Without sun there was, of course, no glitter, 
no iridescence; but all was fantastic beauty, austere 
purity, and glorification.of the commonest objects. 
Each little capsule of the mosses that veined the walls 
had turned itself into a fairy umbrella. The fruit of 
the arbutus trees glowed carmine under a filmy icing, 
and a white halo hung ray-wise, light as a breath, 
round the fringed disks of yome late-lingering chrys- 
anthemums in a sheltered nook of the garden. The 
sharp curled edges and bristling points of hollies were 
muffied in down; down outlined all the overlapping 
points of the black, green, rich-mottled leaves of the 
ivy screens; and the pines, the firs, the weeping 
birches and the gothic arcades of the park wore a sol- 
emn splendor fit for a dream of the heavenly country. 

But, stirless as the air was, its icy dampness pierced 
to the marrow. ‘‘ The ow! for all his feathers” would 
have shaddered as did we in furs when, on one of the 
days that the obscurity was lessened enough for cau- 
tious getting about, we set off by railintent upon using 
our tickets for the last matinée which Dr. Von Bulow 
would give that season in England. Besides the music, 
some accumulated shopping and lunch at a French 
restaurant were on the day’s list; but as we neared the 
city the fog grew yellower and yellower, breathing 
became heavy work, we were tow miserably cold for 
speech, and when finally we essayed to walk the trifling 
distance from the station where we left the train to 
the Strand, our lungs, throats and eyes smarted so 
unbearably from the acrid, smoke-saturated mist that 
we were thankful to take refuge in a close carriage and 
dally away at the café the hours before we were due at 
St. James's Hall. 

To any save Londoners the great concert room was 
that day a queer place! Haze and coughs filled it, the 
lights twinkled such feeble sparks that only a few ex- 
ceptionally-placed people could hope to decipher their 
programmes, the audience was a crowd of Mother- 
Bunch phantoms, our heads and eyes ached dully, our 
chests labored like stiff bellows in the poisoned atmos- 
phere; we should have felt benumbed wholly in spirit 
and bodily members but for the desperate grasp which 
the instinct of self-preservation made us fix upon our 
handkerchiefs; the piano loomed, a formless mass, 
above the cloud-wrapt stage; even the master, when he 
came bravely forward to encounter us, was but a 
ghost, featureless save for a forehead of true ghostly 
pallor. That he conquered us, that we forgot to shiver, 
to ache, to be conscious we were peering through 
gloom, that we woke from our torpor to tingling life 
in all our emotions, that goes, perhaps, without tell- 
ing, but it was a famous victory! 

When we descended to the street again the cabs 
were all lighted, torches sped hither and thither, and 
our homeward way was a long toil of crawl, and pause, 
dismal clangor of bell, blasts of horn, shrieks of 
whistle, and physical discomfort that we bore in grim 
silence, yet when we reached our haven some of us 
unquenchably declared we would endure the misery all 
over again if so only we could experience the same 
delight. The night, if it did not bring counsel, re- 
moved and aged a little the spell, and when we read 
in the morning papers the last casualties of the dark- 
ness, the deaths from bronchitis and weakened heart, 
the suffocation of the prize cattle at the Smithfield 
show, we owned that our pleasure was over-deariy 
bought, maybe, or might have been, and that a char- 
acteristic London fog has perils not lightly to be 
adventured. 


TERRIBLE CONDITION OF ASTATIC 
TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

WO months ago | wrote of the Armenian question 

and alluded incidentally to the present condition 
of Asia Minor, but it is too terrible a story to be passed 
over in this way. Ifanyone would know what It is to live 
amid the crumbling ruins of a falling empire let him 
come now and take up his abode in Asia Minor. He 
will never cease to pray that no such calamity may 
befall his own native land. It is not simply the 
Christians who are suffering, but the whole population. 
Famine, in its most terrible forms, rages over whole 
provinces, coming almost within sight of the gilded 
palaces of Constantinople. There is a province not so 
far from us af Albany is from New York, which is not 
unknown to those familiar with the missionary 
work in Turkey, which ought to be famous 
as the first place where the Armenian Prot- 
estants voluntarily undertook to support their 
own pastor, who joyfully endared great pri- 
vation to enable them to become independent. This is 
Adabazaar, near Nicomedia. Into this smal) provigce 
the Turks sent 40,000 armed Circassians, giving them 
nothing to live upon and taking no means to protect the 
inhabitants, who are both Turks and Armenians. For 
a year past the people have been appealing in vain to 
the Turkish government and to the foreign ambas- 
sadors for protection. Deputations have come, consuls 
have been sent there to investigate, but nothing has 
been done. First came the reports that all the horses 
and cattle had been stolen by the Circassians; then 
that robberies and murders took place every day; that 
the people did not dare to leave their villages; then 
that hundreds were dying of starvation; now that 
that these Circassians have seized the cultivated fields 
for themselves and that there is a probability of a mas- 
sacre of the helpless unarmed population. All this 
time the government has been forcibly collecting taxes, 
but has done nothing else. The people are in utter 
despair, and well they may be. What can they do but 
He down and die? Norcan one altogether blame the 
Circassians. They are savages; capable of civilization 
but uncivilized. They have nothing to eat; they have 
arms in theirhands and they cannot be expected to sit 
down and starve so long as there is anything for them 
to plander. Even civilized men under such circum- 
stances would be very likely to practically adopt the 
theory of the survival of the fittest and judge them- 
selves to be of that class who ought to survive. The real 
fanit is with the Tarkish government; first in sending 
the Circassians there, second, in making no provision 
for their support and no attempt to keep them in 
order. If such things happen within a hundred miles 
of Constantinople what may be expected in distant 
provinces ? 

The Turkish population is suffering everywhere 
from the losses occasioned by the war. Of the mill- 
ion of able-bodied men, most of them married, who 
were drafted during the war, not more than one-third 
have lived to return to their homes. All of these were 
Turks, and their families have been left as a charge 
upon the villages. The government has paid nothing 
for the services of these soldiers, pays no pensions 
and exacts with an iron hand the same taxes as before. 
They have repudiated first the paper money, then the 
copper, and now they have by decree reduced the value 
of all the other money in circulation in Asia Minor one- 
half. This loss has fallen most heavily upon the poor 
Turkish population. In any other country they would 
long since have risen in rebellion and driven the Sultan 
from his throne, but they have no leaders. The old 
Beys who used to oppress but protect and lead the 
people are all gone, and there is no one to raise the 
standard of revolt. The long-suffering Moslems accept 
the decrees of fate and calmly starve to death. Men, 
women and children are dying thus by hundreds all 
through Asia Minor. They are not a race who ought 
to be left thus to starve, these Anatolian Turks. They 
are the best that are left of the old Osmanlis and Sel- 
juks, and under a good government would be the best 
possible subjects. They have many good qualities to 
command the sympathy of the world, but the world 
seems to care very little for them. 

The Armenians, especially in Armenia itself, are dy- 
ing of famine im great numbers. The ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, the American missionaries, and the consuls 
have proclaimed their sufferings to the world and ap- 
pealed for aid. Considerable sums have been subscribed 
here. But that which is most distressing in regard to 
this famine is the fact that it results rather from mis- 
governihent than from natural causes, although these 
have aggravated it. The Kurds have been suffered for 
more than three years to ravage these provinces. 
The people have been crushed at the same time by un- 
bearable taxation, and officials have combined with the 
rich to lock up what food there is. The same stories 
come from Mesopotamia. Everywhere there is greater 
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oppression, heavier taxation, more misrule, and less 
protection than ever before, and everywhere the people 
are starving. The English consuls report imminent 
danger of terrible massacres throughout the country, 
and letters from the famine-stricken districts report 
that the people who are living on roots and grasses 
and earth are dying of a disease which resembles the 
plague. Should this dreadful ‘‘ black death” once 
gather strength among the dying population of Asia 
Minor it would inevitably sweep over the world, and 
thus execute divine judgment on the people of Europe 
who have chosen for their own selfish interests and 
_-jealousies to maintain “‘ the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire.” It is at least one consola- 
tion, however, to know that we are to have no 
more Beaconsfield reforms in Turkey; that the Eng- 
lish people have improved the first opportunity to re- 
pudiate the policy of the man who declared that the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone were a greater crime than 
the Bulgarian massacres. I only wish that he might 
be doomed to spend the rest of his days in Asia Minor, 
which has been since 1878 under his special protection. 
He is a great, a wonderful man. I have no wish to 
deny this; but he has been an unmitigated curse to the 
people of the East. I believe that he intended in the 
end to annex Asia Minor to the British Empire. Had 
he done it when he had the power the people would 
have/forgiven the past; but, as it is, his name will be 
cursed in the East for many generations to come. 

Other parts of Asiatic Turkey are in a state of an- 
archy bordering on revolution, and it is the opinion of 
the embassies here that the Arab population of the 
Empire may be the first to throw off the yoke of Turk- 
ish bondage. There is, no doubt, at the present mo- 
ment a great conspiracy extending from Arabia to the 
Kurdish mountains which may result in open rebellion 
any day. In fact, Arabia is already in rebellion, and 
Syria is all ready to follow. These Arabs far surpass 
the Turks in intelligence and hate them with intense 
~ hatred. They have long been waiting for a leader to 
raise the standard of revolt. Mithad Pacha, now 
Governor of Syria, hopes to take advantage of this 
feeling and secure Syria for himself. This is well 
known at Constantinople and in Europe; bat it is very 
doubtful whether he can secure the sympathy of the 
Arabs. He is himself'a native of Bulgaria and, I be- 
lieve, a Slavic Mussulman; but there he is looked upon 
as a Turk, and his chief hope of success lies in the 
reputation which he has gained in Europe; but this is 
rather popular than official. The European Govern- 
ments have no great faithinhim. Still he has a certain 
chance of securing some European intervention in his 
favor, as he is the actual ruler, and Europe has no wish 
to see anarchy prevail in Syria. 

At Constantinople all is quiet. The Sultan has man- 
aged to concentrate the whole government in his own 
hands. No minister has any power, and even ordinary 
police regulations must go to the palace to be examined 
and approved by the Sultan himself. This has caused 
a complete dead lock in the government. The council 
of ministers has now some 4,000 items of unfinished 
business on hand and the number increases every day. 
There is much distress among the common people and 
a complete stagnation of business. Robbery and mur- 
der are every-day occurrences and it is’ unsafe to go 
far outside the city, but there are no signs of any ac- 
tive discontent. People use very violent language, 
even in public places ; but we have 40,000 troops in the 
city and no one seems inclined to stir up rebellion. 
Government officers are not paid, but most of them 
manage to live on plunder of some kind and they sub- 


mit to their fate. Still there is a general feeling of un- ‘ 


easiness and there is an impression that we shall have 
a European intervention within a few months. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, April 6, 1880. 


A TRAMP. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 


HAT is just it. Iwas a tramp! 
to-day I hate to admit it, but I must. I had been 
a machinist, with a pretty, gentle wife, good 
wages, a pleasant home; and then the hard times 
came. Hard enough they were to millions be- 
side me, but I did not think of them. I had 
more means than many others I knew—food, if it was 
coarse, fire enough for warmth—but what I wanted, 
cried out for, raged that I could not get, was delicate 
living and luxuries for Annie, for she was dying. I 
know now nothing could have saved her; consumption 
is helpless and hopeless; but one day when I went 
down to the Charleston steamer the day she sailed, to 
adjust some little matter in the machinery that they 
thought out of gear, I saw the wife of one of the firm 
for whom I worked up town brought on board to go 
to Florida for the winter. 
She looked a little like Annie; her eyes were clear 
and gray too, and her face wan and sweet. She was 
wrapped in soft shawls and lying back in a chair car- 
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ried by two servants; a kind-faced nurse was with her 
and her husband beside her. I had a glimpse at her 
state-room as I passed through the cabin, for they 
were arranging it so that she might be settled before 
the rest of the passengers came aboard. It was like a 
nest, crowded with comfort. If I could have stolen 
that fur-lined cloak and that swing-chair I would have 
done it: as it was, I swore. 

What had this woman done to have all, and my pa- 
tient wife to have nothing? I kept thinking of all 
this; brooding day and night as wages grew lower and 
work less, and Annie faded away. She was a good 
woman, that wife of mine, and not a bit afraid to die; 
but she was afraid to leave me in the furious bitter- 
ness of my condition then. 

One day I came home and found her paler than ever. 
I had brought her an orange, but she could not taste 
it. Isat down by the lounge and she put her thin, 
white hands in mine. 

‘‘ Frank,” she said in a whisper, ‘‘ when Iam dead 
try to be good; try to know God. I couldn’t talk 
about it, dear; but I have prayed. God is good, 
Frank. I know it. I am going home.” 

I could not bear this. I did not believe init. God 
good, and Annie dying while that other woman was 
saved by the money I bad as good a right to have as 
Jim Lawrence! I knew afterward that all the luxuries 
he lavished on his wife were as useless as the coarse 
shawl apd common food [ gave mine. She died before 
Annie, and away from him. I stooped down to kiss 
my wife and stop her from such talk. Her lips were 
cold; her hot hand grew chill in mine; her great gray 
eyes looked at me with one bright look of love, and 
then closed. Annie had gone away. 

Well, why should I work after that? I went to 
hear Communist harangues, and lcarned the stale old 
story that property 4vas robbery. Why was;Mr. Law- 
rence rich and I poor ? It was an outrage !*“ Society 
owed me a living, and I would have it as well as he. I 
did not stop to consider that he was once poorer than 
I and had worked successfully for his money, or to 
ask why society owed me a living. I took the spacious 
arguments of demagogues for what they were on the 
surface. They suited my fury against man and my 
ignorance of God too well not to be adopted. It was 
May when the Iridion Works closed, but I had not 
worked there for two months. I had lived on 
what few dollars I had left after Annie was 
buried, and now and thenI got a porter’s job, for 
I was as strong as a horse. Still, l always expected 
to go back to the Works if the worst came to the 
worst, and When they closed up for want of orders I 
felt as if I had nothing to stay in the city for, and like 
a great many others I made up my mind that since I 
was born into the world it should give me a free liv- 
ing. I went on the tramp. 

I can’t say I liked it at first; it was a great while 
before I could sleep well in a barn, or under an old 
musty hay-stack, but I had grit enough left to persist, 
and the lazy life, the fresh air, the trees, and grass, 
and creatures, all so different from the grimy shop and 
dirty streets, did seem amazing pleasant. I suppose 
living this sort of life changed me inwardly, too. I got 
to feel more like a wild beast. I liked to see women 
shut and lock the door when they saw me come into 
the yard, and hand out the food I asked for through 
the window. How I used to scare them! I don’t 
wonder. I was big, dirty, ragged, and full of bad 
thoughts that showed out in my face and ran over at 
my lips. I would not have stopped at knocking down 
any man who came across my way, but they generally 
let me alone. After awhile I got a revolver. It was 
never loaded, but it was just as good to frighten women 
with, and many a one fetched me warm food and drink 
when I let them see it. I did like to see them turn 
white and shiver. I was so angry with everything 
that I liked to terrify and hurt everybody I could. 
‘*Hateful and hating one another;” that is about as 
near my state then as I can tell it. 

So I tramped all summer. I did not think often 
about Annie. I didn’t like to, for good enough reasons. 
By September I had got ’way upinto Vermont, among 
the hills, and began to think I must work back to the 
city, when one day I stopped at ap old red farm-house 
between Tyson and Ludlow to get some dinner. 

There was a little sort of stoop built out under the 
roof of the ell part, and the kitchen door opened onto 
it. There was a row of bright milk-pans standing 
against the wall, to sun, and a bunch or two of herbs 
hanging up by thedoor. A great yellow cat ran away 
when it saw me, and eyed me from under a bench in 
the woodshed. It was a poor place enough, but looked 
thrifty and comfortable. I knocked, and a young wo- 
man opened the door directly. I never saw such a 
steady face: her eyes were brown, and looked straight 
at you like a robin’s; her mouth was as pure and clean 
as a child’s, and her firm cheeks showed a healthy, 
even color of pink. Her hair was so tidy, so shining, 
her calico gown and check apron so perfectly neat, 
that she seemed somehow as if she was just new, 


every way. Idid not say anything at once, for I felt 
so dirty and so bad the minute I looked at her. 

‘*Well ?” she said, in a cool sort of voice, ‘‘ do you 
want anybody ?” 

‘*T want something to eat,” said I, gruffly. 

**We never give to tramps,” she answered, without 
any change of tone. 3 

**T’ve got to have it!” said I, as crossly as I could. 

**“We have nothing for you,” said she, quite un- 
moved. 

**Come, hurry up! I’ve got to have my dinner, and 
you'd better get it for me pretty quick,” I called out 
with an oath, taking out my pistol and handling it asa 
threat. 

Her eyes grew a little darker at that, and she 
smiled; she was not scared a mite; she only said, 
very quietly— 

‘* If any man will not work neither should he eat.” 

** That may be your opinion, miss, but it isn’t mine. 
The world owes me a living and I’m bound to have 
it,”” I growled back. 

‘*How so?” she answered. ‘‘ What have you done 
for the world to put it in your debt ?”. 

I couldn’t answer this question; it was like a blow 
in the face; so I swore again and demanded some 
dinner. 

“IT shall not give you any,” she said, quite as calmly 
as ever. “If you were sick, or feeble, or crippled, 
helpless in any way, it would be different; but you 
are a strong, likely man, and you can earn your living 
just as well as I can.” 

I looked at her slight straight figure. 

**Do you work for a living?” I asked. 

** Yes; I have worked ever since I was six years old. 
I was vound out then, and I worked at whip-braiding. 
I haven't any relations—any near ones I mean; there is 
nobody to take care of me. I have to work, and Iam 
glad I can.” 

I swore a very common oath, calling on God to 
punish me if I would stand that if I were she. 

Her face flushed. 

“Don’t do that again!’ she said. ‘‘If you want to 
be lost call upon Satan; he hears such requests gladly. 
God is your Father; he does not like to punish you 
even if you ask him to; he’d ever so much rather for- 
give you.” 

I never was so taken aback. 

**Look here,” I said, after a moment, ‘‘ don’t you 
think it’s outrageous that a pretty-behaved girl like you 
should be working for a living when there’s thousands 
of women no better than you be rolling in their car- 
riages?”’ 

No. 
best.” 

**Well, you seem to think God knows a good deal. 
I claim to know some things myself; and I believe 
folks all have equal rights.” 

** Do you?” she said, “‘so do I; somerights. Rights 
to get ready to die and to serve God while we live.” 

She stepped out of the door and picked up a red leaf 
from the grass. 

**Can you make such a leaf as that?” she asked, hold- 
ing it out to me. 

Why, I knew I couldn’t; and so did she. 

‘‘ Till you can, I expect you had better believe God 
knows more than you do.” 

I turned and went out into the yard. I couldn't 
stand her talk, but I could not get away from it. 

I never seemed so mean to myself before. Here was 
I, strong, healthy, even a skilled workman, tramping 
about the country begging! I never had called it beg- 
ging before but I knew now what it was, for I seemed 
to look out of her eyes. 

About God: well, if there was a God he must know 
more than I did or he couldn’t be God; perhaps I had 
made a mistake after all. ; 

Jim Lawrence must be a rich man because he had 
more brains than I, with the same chances; and who 
was to blame about the brains? 

I sat down by a little pond there was near by and 
fell to thinking, when all of a sudden I looked down 
into the water and saw—a tramp! a big, dirty, ragged 
tramp. 

Good Lord! it was me! 

I wondered that the girl had spoken to me at all, and 
then I thought what Annie would have said to see me 
like that. 

The blood seemed to come to my head. I tried tobe 
hovest inside, and look things square in the eye. I 
could not help seeing how little good I had done my- 
self by leaving work. I used to be a good-looking sort 
of fellow when I was cleaned up of a Sunday, not like 
this great brute staring up at me out of the still water. 

I couldn’t do much that minute, but I could wash my 
face, and I did. 

It was just a beginning, you see; then I got up on 
my feet and tramped off toward Ludlow. An old wo- 
man aamile further on gave me some bread and milk, 
because I asked for it civilly I suppose, and by night I 
had got on to the station next below Ludlow, and see- 


God put me here, and them there. He knows 
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ing some hands at work loading up a freight car I put 
in and helped. One of them gave me my supper for 
that, and let me sleep in a barn; it did seem better than 
begging. 

The next day I sold my revolver and got a jacket, 
and before long got a place on the freight line where I 
could work my passage back to the city; I could get 
a lodging there I knew, for I had two dollars left after 
buying the jacket. 

I found the Lridion Works shut up still, but I hunted 
out Mr. Lawrence. I told him all about it—all but 
that girl—and he gave my hand such a grip! 

‘* My wife’s gone too,” he said; and then he sort of 
choked. Somehow, for all he was a rich man with 
a great house and I a poor devil of a tramp, there 
seemed to be something we had together. 

I remembered his wife’s great sad eyes, and her tired 
face; money hadn't saved her after all, and his busi- 
ness kept him to home; he didn’t have hold of her 
hand when she died. 

Well, he sort of cleared his throat then, and he said: 

‘* I’m just going to dinner, Reed; come around tomy 
office on Front Street in the morning and I'll find you 
a job.” 

And he said it so hearty jlike I knew he meant it. 

He was as good as his word. I got work from him 
right off, and after awhile, when I could buy decent 


clothes, I took to going to meeting ; for I could not get | 


what that girl said, when I swore, out of my head. 

I have got a Bible, too. I know Annie would like 
that; but I had to shut it up quick one day when it 
opened at a sentence about ‘ the horrible pit and the 
miry clay.”’ I had been there myself, you see! 

Sometime when I have laid up a little money—and 
I guess it won't be long first, for when all is said and 
done I never was one to drink nor yet to gamble—I 
mean to go up to Vermont and find that girl, and then 
maybe Il can have ahome. I hope she won’t know me 
again. I hate to hide anything from her clean, clear 
eyes; but I don’t see how I ever can tell her that I 
was that tramp. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Before thee, since the ages began, O thou Jehovah triumph- 
ant, bave come innumerable creatures, in ignorance or in 
light, in joy or in sorrow, in trouble or in prosperity; and 
thou hast received into thy sympathy and succor.all that bave 
ever drawn near to thee. From our selfishness, from our self- 
seeking and indolence, we cannot form the thought of one 
whose life is sympathy and benefaction. Itis to be God, not 
only to sustain the universe, but to be in sympathy with all 
his creatures and with their wants, and to know the ioner- 
most thougbts, yea, and the intents of the heart, sothat not 
one pulse beats, never so feebly, that thy heart does not know 
itand feelit. The circling generations of the ages, coming 
down through the long periods of time, have not wearied 
thee, thou unslumbering God, to whom there is no night, nor 
darkness, nor time, nor periods. To thee come all creatures; 
and thou fillest those that need but food; and thou dost re- 

#train those that need power against their violence; and thou 
dost give light to those that turn their faces toward thee for 
guida:.ce; and thou dost inspire with wisdom and give liber- 
ally to those that lack, and upbraid them not; and thou dost 
pour consolation into the hearts that are wounded and bieed- 
ing: and thou dost break the shackles of those that are in 
bondage, and dost open the door, and bring forth the captives, 
and lead them, with eternal consolation, into the joy of thy 
kingdom above. 

Ob, the biessedness of those that have come to behold thee! 
We mourn their death when we are the dead, and are behold- 
ing as through the darkness, the twilight of earthly things, 
those unspeakable glories that cannot be revealed to mortal 
eyes. They behold thee in the radiance of thy presence and 
in the glory and rejoicing of thy kingdom. How are they 
speaking to us whom we have led by the hand; whom we 
have cradled and loved and cared for! How bappy are they 
that bave gone and that have escaped! They have felt the 
touch of time, ita summer and its wioter, its joy and its sor- 
row, and are |ifted now forever and forever above weakness 
or temptation or sin, and are in the eternal glory of God, like 
him in thought and in feeling, and therefore turn back with 
yearning bearts to us whom they bave left, and are drawing 
us through the still air, the silence and the darkness. They 
are in communion with us—for they are saints and saintly: 
and they are drawing upon us who are yet lingering upon 
earth to fulfill our warfare, and to accomplish ail that thou 
hast designed. Wethank thee that the number increases. 
Thou art still reapiog ; thou art still bearing into the garner 
precious things from tbe earth, not to lie dormant, but to 
grow again in better soil and in a better climate; and we re- 
joice in this hope. In the outstretch of the future and in its 
unnamed giory we find consolation for the narrowness of 
the present, for its burdens and for ita trouble, and in the 
hope of our final perfection.we are no longer weary of our- 
selves. Not by reason of our wisdom, nor by reason of our 
goodness, nor by reason of anything that is in us, have we 
bope, but by reason of the uplifting power of divine love. 
We are the sons of God, but not by our election; thou hast 
given unto us to become the sons of God and to believe on 
bisname. And though it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, nor what is covered by this title, we know more than 
earth, more than any experience here, more than any joy 
knows. More than any transport of joy here is that which is 
tocome. Our place waits, our scepter waits, our crown 
Waits, our daylight without a setting waits for us. Purity, 

th and sympathy, more than language knows or the heart 
has conceived, are waiting for us. How siow are our footsteps 


thitherward! 


How long are the years! How slowly (they 
travel! But thou, Desire of our souls, thou Eternal Wisdom 
and Bternal Goodness, when shall we becalled home? When 
sball we be called from the sullied to the unsuilied, from 
darkness to light, from night to day, from our imperfection 
to perfection, from wandering afar off to being in thy very 
presence, from knowing thee as through a glass, darkly, to 
seeing thee face to face and knowing thee even as we are 
known? Come, thou Desire of fliations, and the Desire of our 
hearts, come and give us presage and tcken of thy presence ; 
give us in all the needy places of our life the consolations of 
the Holy Ghost ; give us the joy of thy salvation. 

Bless, especially, this morning, those that are waiting before 
thee. Grant that they may receive the thoughts of God's 
tenderness and of bis kindness into their uplifted bearts. As 
flowers receive the dew that in the night descends upon them, 
so may we receive divine grace. Yet may we, unlike the 
flowers, recognize the goodness of God in all our comforts 
and in all our joy. 

We pray that thou wilt prepare each one of us for the du- 
ties of the day, whatever the situation may be in which we 
are. May we be day by day filled with the spirit of fidelity. 
May we be clothed with truth and sincerity. May we have 
courage as an armor. May we go forth into life bearing 
cheer and comfort to others. Ourselves in unsuilied purity, 
may we seek to raise the impure; ourselves glowing with 
some rays of divine knowledge, may we refiect light upon 
others; and may we seek to be to all around about us, accord- 
ing to the measure of our strength and power, what Christ is 
to us. May our lives thus be royal and divine. And if there 
be those that are in darkness and doubt, may they struggie 
through, and come, not to the certainty of all knowledge, but 
to the certainty that the knowledge that is to come will be 
transcendently above our thought. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVELATION OF 
GOD'S NATURE,* 


“ Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be 
like-minded one tuward anotber, according to Christ Jesus: 
that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ."’—Rom. xv., 5, 6. 


HIS is one of the most advanced titles that is 
given to God—‘‘ the God of all consolation.” It 
is borrowed, not from the inspection of the heavens, 
nor from watching the great machinery of the material 
universe; it is a title that has come to the thought of 
men in the progressive revelation of God’s nature from 
the side of human weakness, and want, and sinfulness, 
and suffering. It is a title that legitimately follows 
the annunciation of the divine nature as made manifest 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, who stands as crowned Love, 
as suffering Love, in his relation to the great work of 
God in the human family. 

The nature and character of God were never disclosed 
to mankind all at once, and at the beginning they were 
left to be found out. They were gradually unfolded, so 
that the ages have shown a progression in the knowl- 
edge of God. Of course we do not teach that the di- 
vine nature itself, like human nature, has been unfold- 
ing, and that the Eternal, the Infinite, has been himself 
growing; but his disclosure of himself has been grow- 
ing. The knowledge of God is the haman side; and it 
has been gradually growing, strictly in accordance 
with that great law of unfolding which pervades the 
universe, and which indicates clearly what is the di- 
vine method in creation and in time. 

The sources of this gradually unfolding knowledge 
are worthy of a moment’s consideration. Did God, 
speaking from out of the heavens, and in the language 
of any or all of the nations, teach what he was? Was 
there any golden tablet, was there any precious stone, 
which was the equivalent of the two tables of Moses 
whereon God set up, in remote antiquity, a delineation 
of himself? None. In all differing nations the same 
process was going on, with different degrees of clarity 
and success. The human race were finding out some- 
thing intelligible about the great over-ruling Power, 
mixed, in all nations, but in some far more than in 
otbers, with much dross and much error. And yet 
certain great fundamental elements of divine govern- 
ment and of the divine personality were being evolved, 
In the providence of God, in all the nations of the 
globe; and the first source of those elements was the 
external world. You will find, all through the Old 
Testament, how much is made of the consideration of 
the heavens and of the stars, which are the works of 
God’s hands. ‘*The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork ;” and in all 
nations one of the primitive conceptions of the over- 
ruling power of what we call ‘‘Gcd” was borrowed 
from the aspects of nature—wisdom somewhat, but 
principally power; for I suppose that those are the 
aspects of nature which impress an early and unculti- 
vated people. The storm; the earthquake; the sea, in 
its majesty; the winds; the whirlwinds; the changes 
of the seasons; the solar influence; the radiance of 
light—all these elements were borrowed, in the thought 
of man, and carried up to whatever the name was by 
which they called God; and their ideas of power came 
very largely from their material conception of it. 

Then, gradually, and in remitting stages, and dis- 
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tributively among different nations, men began to come 
out of their individuality, and associate in tribes; and 
then tribes cohered to form nations; and then nations 
came together to form kingdoms ; and then the notions 
of government which grew up began to afford to men 
some idea of divine government; and the actual expe- 
rience of human governments was the second source 
out of which men gathered any definite conceptions of 
Jehovah, God; and to the present hour, while this has 
been an instrumentality by which men have fashioned 
to themselves, more or less, a conception of God, it 
has left in our theological systems a vast amount of 
crudity and barbarism with which early primitive na- 
tions regarded human government, and which crude 
nations have transferred to divine government. 

Then, next to that, the family and its experience - 
became the source of ideas moral and affectional; and 
the divine nature began to be clothed with some degree 
of love and lenity. Originally it was power—tremen- 
dous power; then it was organized power—govern- 
ment; and then came in dispositions and personal char- 
acter; and the source of this was largely the family, 
and God began to be called a Parent. 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fea? him.” 

The idea of compassion, of lenity and of mercy be- 
gan to come in; and men enriched their thought of 
God by the growing ripeness of their experience. As 
generations advanced, ‘‘mother” became a larger word, 
and contained more and more glorious heart-truths; 
and as the son became something more than a market- 
able commodity, father became something more than 
owner. So, from the cleansing of this fountain of 
men’s experience, there began to be evolved higher and 
nobler conceptions of deity. But when they had been 
carried up, and had become established, men did not 
know how to harmonize the idea of an absolute sover- 
eign who consulted nobody, and did what it pleased 
him to do, with those rare traits of sweetness and 
gentleness and lenity and mercy that were transferred 
to his character; and so there began tobe philosophies 
and theories in the charches, at a later period, founded 
upon the ignorance of menas to how to reconcile these 
apparently discordant diversities that had gradually 
come up within the circuit of human knowledge. 

Then came personal experience; and men—great 
souls, that were ordained of God, and that appeared at 
different times; prophets here and martyrs there; men 
of great religious genius; men of enlarged and enlarg- 
ing imaginative qualities—began, in the direction of 
government, of personality and divinity, to hold com- 
munion with the invisible. They began, like the sweet 
singer of Israel—the man whose hand was alternately 
on the sword, covered with blood, and on the harp, 
singing sweetly as angels sing—to exhibit heroisms, 
glorious dispositions and magnanimities of life that 
were committed to paper or preserved as legends ; and 
all these things rose and mingled with the gradual 
process of human thought to constitute the idea of 
God. 

So then, our ideas of God are the product of ages 
and of nations, and are aggregated from outward life, 
from material nature, from government, from the 
household, and from individual, rare, exalted experi- 
ences; and the problem of time is, how to unite them 
so that they shall be perfectly symmetrical in them- 
selves. To say that God is absolute justice and truth, 
that he is merciful, that he is tender, and that he is an 
administrative God who will punish wickedness, and 
will reward righteousness, himself righteous—this is 
to speak of a bundle of qualities; it is to resolve God 
into the original elements of his character; but it 
lacks personality just as much as if you take wheat as 
the chemist does and analyze it. He will give youthe 
analysis of wheat, saying, ‘“‘ There is so much gluten, 
so much fibrine, so much starch, and so much sugar ;” 
but when you take an analysis of that kind you do not 
take wheat. It is these separate qualities that you 
have. You do not get the conception of the thing as it 
actually exists. You have no conception of what the 
stem is, of what the root is, of what the growing 
wheat is, of what the thing is in its identity, in its in- 
dividuality. There are a million men that are just, 
fruth-loving, kind; bat if you should see them there 
is not one of taem like another. These qualities may 
indicate one man or another, or another. There are a 
million men that are tall; but that fact gives you no 
idea of what they are except in one single direction. 
So there are a million men that are short; but that fact 
gives you no idea of their personality. What men 
need, to form a conception of a person, is not a bundle 
of qualities which may be arranged, like the letters of 
the alphabet, or like the notes in music, so as to spell 
out any of a thousand words, or any of a thousand 
musical themes: they need that which is distinctive, 
peculiar, individual and constant. Our conceptions of 
God fail in just that one respect, because we derive 
our ideas very largely second-hand, from the church 
and from ministers; they having taken theirs from 
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catechisms. We have taken tye resultants of the orig- 
inal primitive period, and have crystallized them, and 
now we preach a God that is just and holy and true 
and good; we ascribe to him omnipotence, omnipres- 
ence and omniscience; and all of these things. are per- 
fectly true; but they lack personality and individuality. 

As the times went on, it became more and more im- 
peratively necessary that there should be given toGod 
some personality; and that is what I understand was 
done by the Lord Jesus Christ in his incarnation and 
his representation within the circle and limit of time 
and space. He gave definite personality, identity, to 
our thought of God. 

The law or process of this unfolding of the divine 
pature is to be found in the law or process of the un- 
folding of human nature. In other words, if you take 
the representations of the progressive knowledge of 
God as they are recorded in the Old Testament, and 
put them together, and form your idea of God, the 
probabilities are you will fail for the lack of the knowl- 
edge of that principle upon which the process of un- 
folding takes place; for, in the first place, in every 
case, and from the beginning to the end, the unfolding 
of the knowledge of God was for the purpose of con- 
trol. It was a moral force. The philosophy, the 
theory, of the unfolding of the divine nature was not 
to satisfy a philosophical hunger or curiosity of 
knowledge; the unfolding of the divine nature in time 
and on the human race was for the purpose of con- 
trolling and influencing men; and hence it followed 
that the law of uses would be the law of unfolding. 
That which was energetic was that which was the 
most needed in the age of disclosure. The most im- 
portant things in literature and learning to adults are 
not the things that are most important to beginners ; 
and the knowledge of God which was needed at first 
is not necessarily the most important element in the 
divine character, though it may have been the most 
important in early times for the purpose of control. 

For example, in the beginning and in the low estate 
of human consciousness and understanding it seemed 
to men as if every effect had a god for its cause. In 
other words, phenomena were to them deities. Where- 
ever there was a power, they thought that was God. 
Did the winds sigh through the forests? It was the 
breath of some one of the gods. Did the waves lift 
themselves up and roar? Neptune was at his business. 
There was a god of treés, and of fountains, and of 
rivers, and of the sea itself. There were gods of 
every kind; and in general wherever there was a 
thought of pewer men said, ‘‘ There is a god.” 

Now, the first declaration of the unfolding of the 
divine nature was the unity of God as against polythe- 
ism. “le is one. What vis that but saying that the 
world is not the theater of a hundred thousand fighting 
deities, squabbling with petty passions, as represented 
in the mythology of the ancients, but that the whole 
universe is a community with one controlling center, 
God, and that all things that are proceed from this 
one Counsélor, and Creator, and Defender? It was not 
the unity of God as, in modern controversies, dis- 
tinguished from the Trinitarian God. That question 
never came up for thousands of years. That is a-ques- 
tion of the internal authoritative divine nature ; but this 
is a question-of whether the outward world was con- 
trolled by a million deities or by one. It was therefore 
as against polytheism that the doctrine of divine unity 
was first established. 

But then came the question of the existence of this 
God. He was the Creator and he was the Sustainer of 
the world. (Out of that idea flowed the notion of 
divine providence, or the care of God over all his 
creatures. How he cared for them through the in- 
strumentality of natural laws came to bea question 
for the interpretation of a much later day. In the 
earlier days he was supposed to take care of his crea- 
tures by absolute flat, or absolute will; and although the 
method was incorrectly stated a great truth of the ut- 
most importance was there—namely, that there is one 
God who governs all things, and takes care of all 
things which he creates. 

Then came in the struggles of men, the war of self- 
ishness, the violence of pride, the thrusts of anger, 
the blood of cruelty; and it was everywhere seen how 
nations rose and dashed against nations. Men were 
but magnified animals, and savage brutes at that; and 
there grew up out of the influence of this kind of hu- 
man development the conception of a God that medi- 
tated, that governed, and that controlled the passions 
of men, and declared with authority that justice and 
mercy and truth should prevail in the world, and that 
those who marred the fair face of kindness, and gave 
themselves to passions, to appetites, to lawlessneas, 
to riotings, and to murders, should receive the ven- 
geance of this great controlling God, and that the de- 
velopment of God’s vengeance was to be not in the 
proportion in which it exists in his nature but in the 
proportion in which It was necessary for the devel- 
opment of men. It is the diseasé which determines 
what the medicine should be and also what should 


be the continuity and the intensity of it. If the symp- 
toms are mild then the remedy must be mild; but if 
they are desperate and deadly, then the remedy must 
be powerful. The medicine must bear some proportion 
to the disease. 

For the unfolding of the character of God in the 
periods of history when men were, like Oriental mon- 
archs, eaten up by passions, it was necessary that their 
pachydermatous skin should be penetrated by some such 
conception of God as they could comprehend; and 
he was the Thunderer; his fury burned to the lowest 
hades; he was a Whirlwind; and he was the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah. The representation of God was 
not to men’s inner consciousness, but to their sense of 
the necessity of controlling barbarous and savage nat- 
ures. It was a representation simply of one of the 
elements of his character; and that was the medicinal 
one which they needed. That was the side of his 
character which was represented at that period, and 
which is represented at all periods—for there is always 
a certain amount of it needed. Theelement of justice, 
the certainty of punishment for wrogg-doing, the vin- 
dicatory, avenging power of God,'fo one element of 
his character; but you are not to delermine how im- 
portant nor how universal nor how intense it is by 
simply the language of the Old Testament, for that is 
a language adapted to certain periods and certain 
wants. 

In the advance of civilization and in the advance of 
morality these great educating dynastic conceptions of 
divine nature began to gather upon themselves some 
blossoms and some fruits of beauty. There came the 
domestic and milder aspects of God, the representa- 
tiong of his gentleness, and tenderness, and sympathy 
and kindness; and these were borrowed. Men became 
more and more the subjects of these qualities, which 
were transferred by the human imagination to the con- 
ception of God. But they came at a later period. 

At last came the wonder of the world—tue evolution 
of the idea that the substantial nature of eternal Justice, 
of the Creator, the Lord, the Head, the Judge, the Remu- 
nerator, was that of love, of suffering love, of love that 
sought not its own welfare but the welfare of others. 
This love was a love of thought, and painstaking, and 
burden-bearing for the sake of the creatures that were 
under his care. In it we have the disclosure of what 
may be called the atonement. It is the disclosure 
simply of the divine nature. Theologians have made 
it to be an exterior plan. They have represented that 
there Was a consultation in heaven, and that according 
to divine decrees things moved in this way and in that 
way; and so they have got around this difficulty of 
governpment—a difficulty which God never felt at all, 
and which resulted entirely from transferring the 
weakness of human government to the conception of 
the divine. 

Thus far, up to this period, the development has 
gone on. It is going still further. Our God is not 
complete in the consciousness and thought of the 
world as yet. Time is a schoolmaster; time is a revel- 
ator; time by the thousand influences which God is 
bringing to bear upon the human family is exalting 
manhood, and bringing out rarer and rarer qualities of 
heroism, It is teaching us to take these qualities and 
infix them in the reigning conception of God, so that 
whatever is sweet, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
grand, whatever is radiant, whatever is immortal, in- 
terprets to us the nature of God. 

Now, in view of this outline, in the first place, I 
must repeat, as against the natural objection of men to 
the thought that God grows, that the divine nature, in 
so far as we are permitted to inspect it, does not grow. 
Certainly it is not any part of my teaching that God 
himself grows from age to age, and so becomes more 
and more; but I do teach that the qualities that are 
evolved in mankind are gradually carried back, subli- 
mated, and by the power of the imagination trans- 
formed into an infinite fitness of truth and beauty. 
They become part and parcel of the conception which 
we have of God. He has been the same through eter- 
nities, and he will be; but man’s thought of him is not 
always the same. The stars of the universe were just 
the same before the time of Newton, or the time of 
Galileo, of the time of Copernicus, ever moving in 
silencé; but men, looking, saw some of them not until 
the telescope was invented. The orbs of the heavens 
did not then shine out for the first time. Although 
men saw more and more worlds they were all there to 
be seen from the first. Sothe Creator, God, moved in 
the majesty of his glory long before men existed; but 
our knowledge of him through the glass of experience 
has been steadily accumulating from age to age. And 
it is not ripe yet. His essential being is unchangeable ; 
but our conception of his being changes from glory to 
glory. 

Secondly, the frequency and the intensity of the ex- 
pressions of the Old Testament are not indications of 
the relative degrees of importance attached to the 
divine nature; they are adapted to the want of the 
times in which they were used, or to the want of cer- 


tain phases of human life. In childhood education 
must be with reference to the actual state of the un- 
developed faculties. It must be with reference to the 
child’s want at the time. There never will come a 
time in your history nor in mine when the alphabet 
will actually be abolished. It is substantially abolished 
in multitudes of instances ; but it has become so much 
a part of you that you never think of a letter when you 
read; you only think of the idea which it conveys. 
But when a child four years old begins his A B C’s, to 
that child, in his present state, the most important 
thing there is in literature is thealphabet. And when, 
after conquering the long table of symbols, he begins 
to put them together, and finds out that there is a 
sound that belongs to them, that is the most impor- 
tant thing up to that point. And when he comes to 
spell a little, spelling is the transcendent thing relative 
to the state of the child. But while it is no great 
credit for a man of my age to spell well it is a dis- 
grace if he capnotdo it. By use we often become in- 
dependent of that which we use. So at every stage in 
the development of men we see the same process going 
on which has gone on in the development of their ideas 
of the character of God. Inthe early days, when men 
were a mongrel race, crude and brutal, the manifesta- 
tion of the milder aspects of God would have been like 
throwing the Ten Commandments into the lion’s den 
with Daniel. What effect would it have had upon men? 
There must be something that speaks out of the 
heavens that the ears of rade men shall hear. If they 
could not appreciate the idea of God as love, there 
must be thunder and quaking in the voice and tone 
which they hear that shall make them fear and respect ; 
and the intensity and frequency of the expressions of 
divine wrath and punitive vengeance in the Old Test- 
ament are not to be taken as a measure of their im- 
portance as applied to the abstract character of God, 
but simply as the measure of that which was needed in 
the particular periods of time in which they were 
uttered, and in dealing with certain phases of human 
nature. 

When, therefore, you give me a proof-text against 
the doctrine that shall yet prevail, that justice and 
severity are but phases of the sweetest love; when 
you raise up against this advancing truth the bulwarks 
of texts, 1 say that a text is not to be interpreted 
merely by interpreting the language. You must go 
back to the time when it was used, and inquire the 
reason of its use. 

In the early day there was that in blood which was 
just strong enough to go through men’s insensibilities, 
and the slaughtering of lambs and bullocks, the offer- 
ing up of sacrifices, had, as a symbol, very great effect. 
We have now abolished the thing but we keep the word, 
and so with Cowper we are singing, 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 

I do not deride its use; but Ido regret that men stil! 
cling to its material symbol after it has performed its 
function, and has developed in our minds the elements 
of mercy and love that suffer for others. When we 
have the moral qualities that the symbol] was intended 
to represent it is preposterous that we should go back 
and become materialists, and idolize the symbol 
still, Take the cross. Why do men go on talking 
about the cross, as if it were a divinity, instead of 
talking of Him who hung thereon—the beloved Son, 
who was the representative of the eternal Father? 
Why we should go on using the symbol that ought 
to be translated into the thing itself I cannot under- 
stand. It isa part of those fetiches of thought and 
feeling that, in the imperfection of human nature, are 
found in every stage of improvement, and in every 
direction or line of knowledge. 

All the way down from the beginning, as far as we 
have a record, the theory of God’s higher and finer 
nature was not left wholly inabeyance. The breadth of 
the revelation concerning God’s power, of his govern- 
ment, of bis punitive justice, was determined by the 
wants of mankind ; but there were always finer natures, 
there were always singers and revelators, and the 
theme of God’s kindness and love and mercy was 
founded in the midst of the clamor and thunder, rising 
and falling, a slender stream, flowing down all the 
way from the garden of Eden, with music and flowers 
upon its bank. The interior domestic character of 
God has never been lost sight of in the whole progress 
of revelation. Asin men the higher qualities ripen 
late; asin the human race they are the last fruits of 
civilization; so in theology they have ripened late, 
and they are the last fruits of development, thus far, 
of the views of men respecting the character of God, 
as a God of beauty, of gentleness, of patience and of 
forgiveness. 

“The God of patience and consolation,” saith the 
Apostle. No crowned head, no sceptered monarch, no 
whirlwind, no rocky Sinai, no judgment seat, but *‘ the 
God of patience and consolation” is the form in which 
God.is beginning to be disclosed and developed in the 
New Testament. It is the view of God as a consoler that 
in these later days has rescued the Bible. We are every 
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little while warned, by teachers that stand up for the 
church and for what are called ‘‘ sound doctrines " and 
‘‘fundamental doctrines,” against the Mberality and 
the laxity that are comingin. There is a kind of laxity 
that you should be careful to watch against—the laxity 
of indifference. No matter whether it is covered with 
theology or not, the laxity of indifference is a danger- 
ous thing. Moral indifference; not caring what God 
is: not caring what doctrines are; not caring very 
much what men believe; not cariog much about men 
any way, but caring largely about one’s self, one’s own 
welfare and safety—that is very dangerous. But as 
regards the belief which makes aright view of God 
indispensable to the full disclosure of one’s whole 
character and one’s own happinness—that is an im- 
portant thing. A sensitive jealousy in regard to the 
fundamental! thing in the universe—the God whom we 
are to worship, and in whom we are to hope—is essen- 
tial. That is a true conservation which represents 
God more and more perfectly as a Being whom man- 
kind would refuse to have extinguished. 

If there were a command by which, as in 
the slave States of the South, the people were 
forbidden to have a light in their cottages after 
sunset; if there were a law that when the cur- 
few tolled every fire should be put out, men 
would protest against it. If it were proposed in 
this city and in the city of New York to put out the 
lights in the streets as well as in the houses, and have 
total darkness at night, all the people would rise up 
‘against that. And if lt were proposed to leave the 
weary old world to the darkness of an unending night, 
how all the nations of the earth would wail, and, with 
hands of lamentation lifted up, protest against it! But 
there is a Source of light and life to-day, and there is 
yet to be a more radiant disclosure of it. There is to 
be presented to mankind a character of God that shall 
touch every secret feeling, every refined thought, every 
noble aspiration, every heroic chord, everything that 
is deepest in love, and highest in faith and imagination. 
There is to be a God lifted up upon the world of whom 
all mankind will say: ‘*‘He must, he must, he must 
live forever.” 

The cry of the heavenly host, acclaiming honor and 
power to God, lies in the beauty, in the sweetness and 
the permanence of love. We have been painting a 
God with barbaric elements yet inhering inhim. We 
have taken the rude structures that in earlier times 
had their use, but that are not useful to us, and ap- 
plied them to God; and many and many a man is still 
maintaining an aspect of God so hard, so cross, so 
vindictive, so jealous, so flery, that everything that is 
infixed in the human soul rises up against it; and they 
call that total depravity. There has got to come that 
blossoming out of the heavens which has fragrance; 
there has got to come that compassion of God which 
shall be as light to the benighted; which shall be to 
men as the very life and joy of the soul. And toa 
certain extent this has taken place, and is taking 
place. 


Now, against the Bible there have been all sorts of 
engineering at work. Some have tried to undermine 
it on account of its theology; some are now attempt- 
ing to undermine it on account of its psychology; one 
battery after another has been raised against it; but it 
still lives. There never was a book that was so de- 
tested. There never was a book that was so beset. 
There never was a book that was buried so many 
times out of sight, and came to life again. There it 
stands to-day more influential than it ever was before. 
While men are discussing whether all parts are equally 
inspired, whether you have a right to accept some 
parts and reject others—while all these things are 
going on in regard to the Bible, it yet lives. Why? 
Because there are breathed out of its sacred pages such 
sweet and beautiful aspects, such relationships, such 
fragrance, because the God of patience and the God of 
consolation is in it, because the major part of the hu- 
man family are in depressed circumstances, because so 
many are in bondage, because so many are sick, be- 
cause sO many are bereaved, because so many are 
trodden under foot by power, because so Many &re 
swept down by revolutions, because so many are in 
trouble in one and another way, and the Bible meets 
their wants. The vast requiem goes up night and day 
from this world, sighing and crying before God: and 
there is for every human soul that suffers this thought : 
God is your friend. He is the God of consolation; he 
is the God of love; but, more glorious still, he has a 
purpose in your suffering; he is the God of patience, 
he is the God of consolation. Therefore be pattent, 
be comforted, be long-suffering. Await his time. 
Wait for hts purposes to be ripened. Your fife hurries 
here. That is of very little importance; but the be- 
yond is all-important. God is caring for you. He 
loves you. He is your Father. 

It is that that holds the Bible steadfast. Against 
that science may level all its enginery. All prejudices 
and all infidelities may beat against it. There are two 


things which you carnot destroy fn life: one is the 
beautiful mercy that is shining out of the character of 
God; and the other is the evolution of true Christian- 
ity in individual men. These two things will carry the 
world. There is no enginery that can stand against 
love made manifest in God as represented by the Lord 
Jesus Christ—love suffering, rather than that you 
should suffer; building man up out of himself; using 
time and the world to make others happy. The great 
brooding God, the great eternal Father, radiant, bless- 
ed, beautiful, though he may be hid from us, lives and 
fills all nature. 

Oh, that men could believe it! And they will believe 
it when trouble overtakes them, when sorrows come 
upon them with tears and death, and take away the 
foundations upon which they stand. In those hours 
when honors have all faded, and pleasures are all 
withered, and men have nothing but themselves, then 
they cry out, ‘Oh, fora God! fora God!” And they 
stand quivering and trembling in the consciousness of 
their sinfulness. But ob, Jesus Christ, God, who rep- 
resents his eternal Father by having laid down his own 
life to save the life of men, he fills the heart, and 
warms it, and lingers at the entrance ofa man’s nature, 
and prepares him to live, to die and to reign. 

In the eternal vision, however, which we have here, 
as it is expressed in the Word of God, we see as 
through a glass, darkly. When I think how little 
there is in men’s thought of the beanty of God I hardly 
wonder that they feel so little as they do toward God; 
but in those hours of disclosure upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when the glory and the beauty of God 
in time and in eternity are partly revealed, I wonder 
that there are any that are troubled in this life, and 
that men do not flock to him to be brooded under the 
shadow of his wing. The brightest visions which we 
have—what are they? They are nothing. Through 
the thousands of rolling years time has evolved quali- 
ties which have enabled us to interpret God, and his 
orb has grown; and the shades are less, and the lights 
are higher; and the beauty and the power and the de- 
sirableness of the nature of our God have come more 
and more to us through ages; and though the whole 
earth doth sigh now, all this will be as nothing when 
we have passed through these scenes, and have dropped 
these mortal bodies, and are redeemed spirits in the 
heavenly presence. The qualities that could not possibly 
grow on the branches of human nature, the resplendent 
elements and attributes that belong to the being of God, 
the wonderful orb that will arise upon our view—not 
our poor, stunted, catechetical philosophical notions of 
God, dwarfed and feeble, but the amplitade of the God 
of eternity and of glory—I do not wonder that they so 
swallow up every other thing. Let me read a passage 
or two, as more appropriate than any other word with 
which I can close, giving the Old Testament view and 
the New Testament echo: 

“ Hast thou not known, bast thou not beard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? there is no searching of bis 
understanding. He giveth power to the faint; and to them 
that have no might he increaseth strength. Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall: but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run,and not be weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” 

“And they sang a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and bast made 
us unto our God kings and priests. and we shal! reign on the 
earth. And I bebeld, and [ beard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders; and 
the number of tbem was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousand oi thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and giory, and blessing. 
And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are fn the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth opon the throne, and unto 
the Lemb., for ever and ever.” 


This is your God. 


Ingmring Friends, 


—Itis said that there has never been a nation that has not, 
in some form or other, beld that the race would have a future. 
If this be true, is it not because of a universal cousciousness 
of immortality in mankind? Is it, then, a satisfactory answer 
—Wwhen this Universal belief is given as a presumptive argu- 
ment for fmmortality—to say that it is without force because 
the once universal belief that the earth wus staffonary shows 
that universal befiefé are not always trae? Was not the 
ter belief intellectual, arid is not the former the volte of the 
mora! nature? 

The universal belief in immortality and the once uni- 
versal belief that the earth was stationary are, as you 
suggest, radically different in their foundation. The latter 
belief was partly intetiect unt and rested upon tre obeerva- 
tion of phevomena,; the first belief was Hased upon efther 
instinct or hope, ahd in ¢ither case entitled to a different 
kind of weight from that which is bused oherved 


phenomena. The universality of this belief is not conclu- 


sive of its truth; but it is safe to assume thata universal 
mora] instinct isa more real foundation. In the case of 
immortality it may be a question whether that instinct 
proves that all men are immortal, or simply that for all 
men there is a possibility of immortal life. 

—Wiil you, through the column of Inquiring Friends, give 
me some account of the disease called “ Dipsomania’’? Can 
you recommend any work upon the subject? I see by a late 
paper some mention of the “ disease’ by Signor Max. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Dipsomania is one of the newly coined words of the time 
—from the Greek dipsa, thirst, and mania, madness. The 
final effect of alcohol is to produce such a diseased state of 
the nerves that the craving amounts to insanity, and is no 
more to be controlled by the will than any other form of 
disease. There is no work exclusively given to the subject; 
but it is a form of disease recognized and described by 
some of the late writers, noticeably Dr. Richardson, of 
London. His “ Cantor Lectures” are republished by the 
American Temperance Union. 


—Paul says, Titus ii.. 11, “ For the peace of God that bring- 
eth salvation bath appeared to all men.” In what way hath 
it appeared to all men? TRUTH SEEKER. 

Not to be interpreted literally. Under the Old Testament 
the Jews were prevented from missionary enterprises be- 
cause they were not ready for them; under the New Test- 
ament they were bidden to go out into ail the world and | 
preach the Gospel to every creature. To this contrast 
Paul] refers, meaning that now, under the New Testament 
dispensation, the grace of God is for all, and to be set forth 
te all, not that all then actually knew it. 

—lt. Will you please give the pronunciation of the word 
“Chautauqua” in your column of answers to Inquiring 
Friends? 

2. What is Joseph Cook's age, and to what denomination of 
Christians does he belong ? 

3. Of what nationality is Felix Adler? 

Winturop, Me. 

1. 8-h-5—t-a-w—k-w-a; the accent on the middle syl- 
lable. 

2. We do not know Joseph Cook's age; he is under rather 
than over middle life, and belongs denominationally to the 
Congregationalists. 

3. Felix Adler is a Hebrew. 


InqurRER.—Jobn iii., 36, “‘He that believeth not the 
Son shall not see light,"’ must be interpreted in the light of 
the following facts: First, that the word “believeth ” al- 
ways means in the new Testament a spiritual, not an in- 
tellectual act. Second, that the context shows that this 
declaration is spoken of those not merely who have failed 
to exercise faith in Christ, but who have repudiated or re- 
jected him. The meaning, then, is that Christ is himself a 
judge or discriminator of character, and that whoever has 
no spiritual appreciation of the beauty and glory of 
Christ's character shows thereby that he has not in him 
the elements of divine love. The condition of divine help- 
fulness is repentance and a sincere desire for holiness; but 
the best evidence that a man does desire holiness is his ap- 
preciation of it in another, and especially in the transcend- 
ent life and character of Christ. Acts xvi., 31, is Paul’s 
direction to the jailer of Philippi, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” — 
These words were uttered to the Roman jailer; there is not 
the least evidence that he knew anything about the Bible, 
nor of ite doctrine, or even of the doctrine of one God in con- 
trast to the Roman polytheism, certainly he could have 
known nothing of the Trinity, the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the divinity of Christ and the like. He is 
suddenly confronted with death, and that terror lays hold 
apon him which customarily lays hold of men on the ap- 
pearance of death; he feels his impotence and calls out, 
“ What shall I do to be saved ?”’ Pau!’s answer is, “‘ Do not 
ask me, nor trust in me; trust,in my master, the Lord, and 
he will show you the way,” and his declaration is, if with- 
out knowledge you simply put yourself under Christ's 
leadership you will be led by him into salvation. So far 
from befig inconsistent with, this strikingly confirms the 
teaching of Isaiah Iv.,7. 1 John ii., 23, “‘ Whosoever de- 
nieth the Bon, the same bath not the Father,’’ is a parallel 
to Jol iii., 36; it is the statement of the general princi- 
ple that he who perceives no moral or spiritual beauty in 
the life and character of Christ has no spiritual compre- 
hension of the real character of God. 


—Can any of “Inquiring Friends’’ tell where may be 
found the following long-remembered quotations / 
* Earth's gayest scenes speak man’s mortality ; 
Tho’ in a atyle less florid, full as plain 
As mausoleums, pyramids and tombs.” 
“ Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes: 
When monarch reason siceps this mimic 

ReapeR.—A comprehensive course in Roman history 
would include Mommsen’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” Merivale’s 
““ History of the Roman Empire,” and Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” To these may be profit- 
ably added Niebubr’s “ History of Rome,"’ Becker's ‘* Gal- 
lus,” and De Quimcey'’s “‘Casars."" The best short history 
of Rome is probably Smith's, to which may be added 
Smith’s ‘‘ Student’s Gibbon.” 

E.—Your questions, Is not the good existing in the world 
the product of evil, and is not evil a necessity! open a 
problem the most difficult with which the human mind has 
todo. It is discussed i the articles by Bishop Clark of 
Rhode ‘Island, the second of which appears in this week's 
issue of The Christian Union. 

~Thomias Hughes's “ Manliness of Christ” is an admira- 
bie ittie monograph, and presents a view of Christ’s char- 
ter too often ignored; but, ike al] portraits of Christ, it is 
somewhat disappointing. 


8. P. 8. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXL. No. 18. 


GREETINGS. 


We congratulate The Christian Union on its removal; we 
ongratulate that part of the city on receiving such a dis- 
tinguished visitor and occupant: shall we most congrat- 
ulate The Christian Union or the Union Theological Semi- 
nary on their proximity—or each equally alike? Be this 
as it may, we congratulate our contemporary that such an 
xcellent, and we may add trustworthy, theological library 
s within easy reach. If it wants information on Church 
Polity, it will find Hodge’s book excellent reading; if it is 
in doubt as to the meaning of aionios, it can consult 
Brown, Hovey, and Bartlett; if it wants information on 
the Congregational denomination, there is Dr. Dexter's 
“ History ;” and if it engages in a still-hunt in the field of 
textual criticism, it will have Abbott’s ‘‘ Commentaries ”’ 
at command: we have no doubt Professor Briggs will place 
them at the editor’s disposal. _It will cost “*The Christian 
at Work” ten centsto reach the new Christian Union 
office by the Elevated Railway, and ten cents more to get 
away ; but it will cheerfully incur the financial obligatious 
in view of the manifest advantages resulting from sucha 
visit.—{ Christian at Work. 


The Christian Union, of New York, has removed its 
editorial rooms up town. The publishers have taken 
the parlors of a house on the north side of Washing- 
ton Square, near Fifth Avenue, and fitted them up for their 
editors, making a business room of the basement. This 
looks like prosperity, and we leartily congratulate them 
on this evidence of a growing patronage for their very 
ably-edited paper. To these pleasant editorial quarters the 
editors cordially invite their friends—and f es. This makes 
it evident, also, that they now bave generous quarters. We 
shall hope to look in upon them.—{Zion’s Herald. 


The Christian Union, one of the best religious papers in 
the country, has taken a house at 22 Washington Square, 
New York, to be used as a business office, the three parlors 
on the first floor to be appropriated to editorial rooms. 
This evidence of the prosperity of the Union will be grati- 
fying to its many friends in New England.—{Boston 
Journal. 


The always well-edited Christian Union, of New York, 
moves its offices this week from Park Place to Washington 
Square, where its editors think they will have “ the best 
place in the city for quiet literary work.’’ We never bad 
imagined that our contemporary which flies the olive- 
branch “‘at the fore’ was particularly noted fer a ‘‘quiet”’ 
kind of journalism. We note these two new departures, 
and hope that our friends may continue to strive for that 
Christian union which we all desire, but ina manner dif- 
ferent from that of many of its apostles, and from which 
the chaste columns of The Christian Union are not always 
free.—{Chicago Standard. 


The Christian Union has removed its office to 22 Wash- 
ington Square. ‘‘ The object of this movement has been 
to secure the best place in the city for literary work.” 
The editors invite to their new quarters “ their subscrib- 
ers, contributors, contemporaries, and friends generally— 
and their enemies too, if they have any.’’ A very small 
room will answer for the last class. The Christian Union 
is an admirable paper, and we hope that it may enjoy 
large prosperity in its new home.—{National Baptist. 


That invitation will result in bringing down the happi- 
ness of the editors to, or a little below, the average of 
mortal felicity. A good time they will have in undertak- 
ing to edit their paper while welcoming and entertaining 
their friends! We make no pretensions to any such hos- 
pitality. Some years ago we bore interruptions on the 
busiest days with all possible equanimity, but the result 
was twice as much mental and physical exhaustion as the 
work alone would have induced. It is like continually 
stopping and starting a fast-speed machine by sudden 
jerks. Then a label was put up about the den—“ Please 
do not talk in this room on Mondays and Tuesdays.” That 
did no good. Then a large hand with index-fingers was 
put up pointing to the request. The Monday visitors paid 
no attention to it, and on many occasions the editorial 
room was vacated by the workers who carried their mate- 
rials off and sought a corner somewhere else. Then they 
were bombarded through the paper. That only caused them 
tosmile. Finally good heavy iron slide-bolts were put upon 
the doors, and that was a success. The bolts have Jately 
fallen into disuse, but there were five interruptions while 


- writing one paragraph on this page, so that the bolts came 


into play again. There is such a thing as editing a paper 
in “‘a broad, roomy, old-fashioned mansion,” with sun- 
shine without regard to the weather, “‘ southern breezes 
in summer,” (we take them, where we have our prefer- 
ences, the other way—a south breeze when it is overmuch 
cold, and a north breeze when the mercury marks 90*) and 
amid cordia] welcomes, honeyed compliments and other fix- 
tures—there must be such a thing as editing under such 
charming conditions, but we never learned the art. It 
must be an exclusive privilege of genius. Hereaway 
nothing will do it but hard work and close application. 
The inevitable hour for publication rushes on apaee. There 
is scant time for the work that must be done. If the 
worker gives an hour out of the needed time for “ cordial 
welcomes ’’ he gives to one or two friends the time that he 
owes to tens of thousands of readers. He cannot honestly 
do it unless he is a genius; and geniuses are a poor crop 
for western soil. They cannot be raised here, and impor- 
tations are expensive; and even when one is imported he 
pines. Still, we hope The Christian Union will have a 
good time. We invite all our readers to call on them, 
tumble their exchanges, go to dinner with them, sit up 


with them of nights, borrow ten dollars of them, and gen- 
erally make themselves agreeable and at home.—[Chicago 
Interior. 


The Christian Union has moved into new quarters, 
having taken a house on North Washington Square. This 
is an English fashion of having parlors rather than offices, 
and it is very cosey.—{N. Y. Herald. 


M. RENAN’S LECTURES. 


RENAN’S lectures in London on Christianity are 

+ about what one would expect from his life of Christ, 

and his estimate of it is fairly summarized by the phrase 

with which he delights to characterize Christ’s ministry: 

The Sweet Galilean Vision. These lectures are at once 

keenly characterized and sharply criticised by the London 

‘- Spectator ;’’ whose criticisms are applicable to much of 

the same sort of honeyed infidelity borrowed by Ameri- 
cans who follow Renan afar off: 

‘If Christ were really what we hold him to be—one who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not a thing to be 
grasped at to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took on bim the form of a servant, in order 
to raise human life up to bis own level—there was much 
more in his teaching that was not sweet than that was 
sweet, much more that was severe, much more that 
savored of the fire which he came to send on earth, and 
which he saw in spirit already kindled, than of that mere 
fragrant and gorgeous lily of Eastern imagination, to 
which M. Renan is so much in the habit of comparing it. 
For a different reason, still less can Christianity be praised 
as a ‘sweet Galilean vision,” if it is what M. Renan believes 
it, that is, if it is only one amongst many equally legitimate 
and equally striking blossoms of the human spirit. .. . 
That is sweet which adds to the beauty of the universe, 
without increasing its burdens. If Christianity be true, it 
has increased our burdens for our own good, in order that, 
in the immortal life,our burdens may be far less heavy and 
our bearts lighter. If it be false, it has increased our 
burdens to no purpose, in order that millions might strive 
for a kind of life which, though it may havea beauty of 
its own, is no more incumbent on men than any other kind 
of life which the moral genius of man might devise, and is 
infinitely more difficult, laborious, and indeed impossible 
of attainment. In neither -case does it deserve to be 
patronized as a mere rare and lovely flower ‘of Eastern 
growth. It is either a supernatural religion of most ard- 
uous obligation, or a superstition of a most arbitrary kind 
—either a fire to burn up half our nature that it may 
glorify the other half, or a fire to burn up one-half that it 
may indurate and mutilate what remains. Whichever of 
the two it be, it is not a ‘‘ sweet vision,”’ but either a very 
awful or a very terrible vision. If the vision of the worm 
that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched, be true, 
it is sufficiently dreadful; if it be false, it is sufficiently 
shocking. In neither case is it very sweet. There is some- 
thing in the honeyed words which the Pantheists of the 
new culture use about Christianity, that seems to us worse 
than the bitterest sneers of the old infidelity. They talk 
of avery sweet thing in religions, as they might talk of 
avery sweet thing in costumes,” 


Beligions 


The Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the Convention of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was held at Trinity Church, Boston, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week, Bishop Paddock presiding. 
Since the burning of old Trinity Church, Summer Street, 
the Convention has held its annual sessions in St. Paul’s, 
Tremont Street, but the noise of that thoroughfare has 
overcome the considerations of accessibility, and this 
year a removal has been effected to new Trinity; which, 
but for its remoteness, is a convenient and most suitable 
place. The devotional services, including the great Festi- 
val of Parish Choirs, Wednesday evening, have been held 
in the church proper; the business sessions of the Conven- 
tion in the chapel, ‘“‘a large upper room, furnished,” 
capable of seating three or four hundred persons. At the 
opening service on Wednesday, in lieu of the usual 
sermon, Bishop Paddock delivered his second Triennial 
Charge to the clergy of the diocese, an able but ponderous 
document which occupied two hours. Its subject was, 
“The Ideal of the Pastoral Relation, and the Degree of 
ite Present Fulfillment.” Ite leading features were a survey 
of the modifications which the American Church has 
grafted upon the English parochial system, and an ex- 
haustive comparison of denominational statistics with a 
view to permanency in the pastorate and the number of 
unemployed ministers. In both of these respects it ap- 
pears that the Epiecopal Church has the advantage of all 
other Protestant religious bodies. Of the entire number 
of its parishes throughout the country only 1 in 17 is 
** vacant ;’’ while in the other churches the ratio of vacan- 
cies ranges from 1 in 244 to lin 8. Of the Episcopal! cler- 
gymen in Massachusetts 1 in 4 is “‘ unemployed,” and in the 
entire body throughout the country the ratio is 1 in 7, 
With the clergymen in other denominations the ratio 
varies from 1 in 2 to 1 in 6. The “Charge” is to. be 
printed, and that portion of it which sketches the spir- 
itual ideal of the relation between the pastor and 
his flock deserves to be read by every minister and lay- 
man, of every denomination, throughout the land. In 
the session of Thursday chief interest centered in the 
election of deputies to the next Geperal Convention of 
the Church, which assembles in New York the coming 
autumn. This election is alwaysthe occasion of more or less 


party feeling and struggle. The parties in the Massachusetts 
Episcopa! Church are perhaps as pronounced and as ably led 
as in any diocese in this country. On the one hand are 
the Broad Churchmen, of whom the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., is tbe acknowledged and powerful representative 
on the other, the priests of the ritualistic Church of the 
Advent, of whom the favorite is the fascinating Father 
Hall; and between these two extremes stand a very re- 
spectable body of clergy and laity, who repudiate anything 
like leadership from so ‘‘ unchurchly”’ a churchman as the 
rector of Trinity, while at the same time disavowing any 
sympathy with the ideas of which the Church of the Ad- 
vent is the zealous exponent. Foremost, perhaps, among 
these conservative middle-men, as they might be called, is 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington of Worcester. A ‘‘ caucus,” as 
it is profanely called, was held the day before the assem- 
bling of the Convention; and a ticket was made up, which 
was distributed through the house at the time of the elec. 
tion, the chief point of which was the displacement of the 
name of Phillips Brooks by that of Father Hall; but it 
failed to get sufficient votes, and the old ‘‘ Brooks "’ ticket 
was elected. Mr. Brooks probably takes himself no 
partisan's part in any of these contests, but his name is a 
strong one to rally around, and party feeling cannot but 
run strong and deep in a Church community which displays 
two such ecclesiastical extremes as Trinity and the Church 
of the Advent, Boston. The Convention adjourned Thurs- 
day afternoon, half a day earlier than usual, after a quiet 
and uneventful session. 

~ The Work of the Church of Scotland Among the Jews is 
thus described by the “ Missionary Record ” of the Church 
of Scotland, which devotes several pages to accounts of the 
progress of the work of that church among the Jews: Five 
stations and one sub-station are maintained at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Alexandria, Beirut, Salonica, at which 
there are five ordained missionaries, with seventeen or 
eighteen male and female teachers, colporteurs and evan- 
gelists. The last year has been one of much encourage- 
ment. The Jews seem to be awakening to a spirit of 
inquiry into Christianity. At Smyrna the attendance on 
the weekly meetings for the study of the prophecies in- 
creased until it reached on several occasions one hun- 
dred. One week there were nearly one hundred and 
nineteen Jews present, probably the largest number that 
ever attended a missionary meeting in Turkey. Many 
Jews visit the missionary, and many are under regular in- 
struction as professed inquirers. The greatest obstacle 
to be met in Jewish missions is not the obstinate belief of 
that people buat the indifference of the church at home. 
The excuses for the neglect of the evangelization of the 
Jews will not stand the test of history o1 Scripture. Their 
conversion has not been found impracticable. The testi- 
mony of those who have studied the subject is that the 
success of Jewish missions since the beginning of the cent- 
ury, when the work was fairly entered on, has been at 
least as great as that of missions to the heathen. Missions 
among the Jews in Turkey were begun thirty years ago. 
Siuce then thousands of Jewish children have been edu- 
cated in the schools, and the day of reproach to girls for 
learning to read has passed, and they form the great ma- 
joaity of the scholars. 


Pére Didon, whose sermons during Lent on the reconcilia- 
tion of religion with modern society brought bim into an- 
tagonism with his superiors, is to be disciplined by enforced 
residence in the small monastery of Corbaro, Corsica, in- 
habited by five or six Italian monks. Ina private letter he 
gives a suggestive and interesting account of his interview 
with the General of the Dominicans at Rome. The latter, 
who had summoned him from Paris, said, ‘‘ You are aware 
of the bad impression produced by your sermons. You 
are not on the right track. You have taken the one to be 
avoided, and quitted the one to be followed. You are not 
converting unbelievers; you are confirming them in their 
unbelief. You are a tribune, not an apostle; you have not 
the evangelical spirit.” ‘‘ On hearing this,” says Pére Di- 
don, *‘I did not utter a word. I thought the only becom- 
ing and proud course was silence. On what were all these 
judgments based! Had I had a hearing! No. Had the 
assertions of those opposed to me been tested by testi- 
monies less biassed! I know not. When the General had 
finished I simply asked, ‘Then what, Reverend Father, 
amItodo?’ He replied, in a still grieved tone. ‘I have 
consecrated my life. I repress all human feelings.’” In 
a second letter he says: ‘‘ My example will, perhaps, be 
useful, and will doubtless preach more than my words. I! 
have never sought personal glory, and I covet one thing 
only, to devote myself to the salvation of these young 
beings involved in the whirlpool of modern society."’ 


Progress in Africa.—The Rev. Mr. Fuller, a missionary 
at Cameroons, West Africa, writes home that the reign of 
cruelty and terror which has prevailed there for ages has 
come toanend. It had been supposed for some time that 
the people had put away all their old superstitions, as they 
professed to, but it was found that one, and that the worst 
one, had been retained. It was the Mungi, so called, being 
the name of a powerful secret order, ages old, and into 
whose mysteries no one had dared to enter. These Mungi, 
it seems, had certain groves in which they cultivated 4 
poison herb which they gave to such as they wished to kill 
andeat. The chief, a Christian, named Green, encouraged 
by Mr. Fuller, becoming satisfied that this evil still existed, 
called all the people together by a drum-beat, and had all the 
head Mungi seized and tied up. The truth was now brought 
out, and the poison herbs were produced and basket loads 
of them thrown into the river; confessions were made, one 
man giving the names of twenty-seven persons whom he 
had killed by this poison, two of them being native teachers 
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whom Dr. Fuller had placed at one of his stations. The 
groves were destroyed, and the head men of the Mungi 
condemned to transportation, and so, Mr. Fuller believes, 
this last terrible practice has been rooted out. 


A Brahmin's Estimate of Missionary Work is given 
by the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain of the American Presbyte- 
rian Mission at Ascot, India, who says that after one of his 
Bible lectures a Brahmin asked permission to say a few 
words, and proceeded thus: “ Behold that mango tree 
yonder. Its fruit is approaching toripeness. Bears it that 
fruit for itself? From the moment the fruit is ripe till the 
last mango is pelted off it is assailed with sticks and stones 
by every passer-by, till it stands bereft of leaves and 
bleeding from its broken branches. Is it discouraged! 
Does it say, If I am barren no one will pelt me? Notat all. 
Next season the buds and fruit appearagain. That is a 
type of these missionaries. I bave watched them well. 
What do they come here for! Not for gain; some of our 
clerks get more than they. Not for an easy life; see how 
they work! No! They seek, like the mango tree, to bear 
fruit for others, and this, too, though treated with much 
abuse. Now, what makes them do all this for us? It is 
their Bible;” and at the end of an eloquent defense of that 
book he said: ‘‘ Do what we will, it is the Christian’s Bible 
that will sooner or later work the regeneration of this 
land.” 


A Stimulating Example.—The “ Evangelist” tells the 
story of a young minister in whom the true spirit of his 
calling is evidently present. He went from a Congrega- 
tional seminary to a Missouri town about five years ago. 
His church was the feeblest one in the place, and soon men 
said ‘“‘No Congregationa] element in this town."’ He 
created one. His salary was about $700. Through many 
discouragements he remained at his post, never once com- 
plaining or ‘‘craning” his neck for a rich church, a larger 
field, or more conspicuous position. At last he began to get 
influence, and to use it aright. He had a call to a stronger 
church at $1,500 salary. He quietlyjrefused. Then a cal) 
came from a great church east of the Alleghanies with an 
offer of $5,000 salary and moving expenses, None of these 
things stirred him, He never even told of it in his parish. 
The call was repeated. He said; “ No, my work is here 
till God shuts the door.’’ And a goodly inheritance is his 
to-day. His salary is still less than $800. But he has 
influence over all the churches in his place greater than 
any other man in that section. 


The Ordination of Women for ministerial work is a ques- 
tion likely to be vigorously discussed until it is settled by 
final action of the various ecclesiastical bodies, and perhaps 
even after that. It will come before the present Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church on an appeal 
from the New England Conference. Miss Anna Oliver, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Shaw, whois preaching at 
Cape Cod, Mass,, both graduates of the Boston University 
and poth having gone through a regular theological 
course, were recommended in regular form by Quarterly 
Conferences. When Dr. Thayer presented their claims 
for ordination to the New England Conference Bishop An- 
drews refused even to entertain the motion or put it to 
the vote of the Conference, whereupon Dr. Thayer gave 
notice of appeal to the General Conference. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


~—Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, has paid its $40,000 
debt. 

—A new Lutheran Church has recently been dedicated a; 
Spring Grove, Pa. . 

—The Turners Falls Congregationalists have voted to build 
a church to cost $5,000. 

—The Hartford Theological Seminary holds its anniversary 
exercises May 12th and 13th. 

—Princeton College gets a new chapel this summer through 
the generosity of Henry G. Marquand, of this city. 

—An effort is being made to raise $50,000 for a new build- 
ing for the Episcoap! Divinity School of Philadelphia. 

—The Clarendon Congregational! Church has been organized 
at Hyde Park, with Rev. 8. D. Hosmer as acting pastor. 

—It was the Tompkins Avenue Congregationa! Church of 
Brooklyn, and pot the Lewis Avenue Church, whose call was 
so regretfully declined by the Rev. George Alexander. 

—Dr. Edward Eggieston’s many friends will be sorry to 
bear that private advices from Europe indicate that he is 
not improving in health, as it was hoped that he would with a 
vacation. 

—Tbe Church of the Holy Trinity, at 125th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, in this city, which was destroyed by fire last Ash 
Wednesday, is now being rebuilt. The cost will be about 
$100,000. 

—The Rev. Geo. H. Hiek, late of Denton, was installed by 
Council as pastor of the Congregational Church in Arcade, 
Wyoming Co., N.Y., April 20th. Sermon and installing prayer 
by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook (Moderator); charge to pastor by 
the Rev. H. F. Dudley; right hand by the Rev. D. Dunham ; 
address to the people by the Rev. F. R. Marvin, M.D. 

—The members of the Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, of 
which the Rev. R. B. Kelsay is pastor, are building a new edi- 
fice at Sixth Avenue and Lindley Place, Brooklyn. Itis of 
brick, trimmed with stone, and will seat 600 persons. There 
will also be a lecture-room with a seating capacity of 400. It 
is expected that the church will be finished by November. 

—Evangelist J.D. Foote has closed a very successful series of 
revivals at West Camden, N. Y., Congregational Church, 
and goes to supply the church at North Collins for, soute 
week, and perhaps through the summer. Evangelist R. 
8. Underwood is holding a series of meetings in the Congre- 
gational Church at Moriah, N. Y. 

~The Rev. Wm. B. Mucklow was ordained to the work of 
the ministry at Java, Wyoming Co., N.Y., April 2ist, by Coun- 
cil. Sermon by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook; installing prayer 
and charge to pastor by the Rey. D. Dunham ; right band by 
the Rey. Geo, H. Hick; address to the people by the Rev. 


H. F. Dudley (Moderator). 
Strykersville. 

—The Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., of Syracuse, has issued the 
first number of the “ Piymouth Church Visitor.”" The leader 
represents the church as out of debt and ina very flourishing 
condition, with a membership of five hundred and in its 
church and mission Sabbath school six hundred pupils. This 
is a good record fora church begun in weakness about 
twenty-five years ago under Sec, Strieby, now of the 
American Missionary Association. 

—The reotor of St. Clement's Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
O. 8. Presoott, replying to Bishop Stevens’s admonition to 
him to cease illegal practices in worship, denies the charges 
made against him, and requests a month’s time to consider 
whether he will make such changes as the Bishop requires. 
In the meantime, be proposes to go on as in the past. He says 
be bas never used or countenanced prostrations, and that 
genufiexions and elevation of the elements for adoration was 
forbidden last May. 


Mr. M. is to preach at Java and 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Frederick Billings is building a chapel to the Congrega- 
tional Church at Woodstock, Vt., in memory of his mother. 

—The North Leominster Congregationalists recently dedi- 
cated a new Gothic church building at a cost of $14,600, al! 
paid for; Leonard Burrage gave the site and $5,000 in money. 

—The Sunday-school workers of the State of Connecticut 
are to gather at their biennial Convention at New Britain, 
May 25-27th. It is earnestly desired that this may be thefbest 
convention ever beld in the State, and to that end the themes 
selected for discussion are such, and the speakers secured 
from among the most eminent in their specialties, that every 
true lover of the 6unday-schoo! cannot fail to be interested 
and profited by attendance. 

~The Boston Young Men's Christian Union has been 
caring for children in a thoroughly practical and Christian 
way. It basa special ** Country Committee ” for the purpose 
of sending into the country for a week or ten days hundreds 
of children, ** whose vacations otherwise would be the door- 
step life of alleys or straying round the streets.” Its report 
for 1879 shows tbat the number of children thus cared for the 
past season was 1,250—their visita in the country averaging 
about nine and a haif days to each. No expenditure of 
money is more wisely or kindly made than that used for a 
purpose like this. 

~The executive committee of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Convention has issued a circular to Sunday-school 
workers in the State, calling attention to the “ Chautauqua 
assembly,"’ which is to be held at Framingham, August 234, 
and continue ten days, under the charge of the Rey. Dr. Vin- 
cent; to the next Convention which will be held in June, but 
the place for which is not yet selected, and, among other 
things, to “ Children’s day,” which the recent convention at 
Worcester decided should be the second Sunday in June, and 
suggested that it be observed by all evangelical denomina, 
tions in the State. 

THE WEST, 

—Prof, Wilcox, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, wil) 
take charge of the Western Avenue mission of the First Con. 
gregationa! Church and preach there the coming year. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hough, of Jackson, Mich., has been con- 
ducting a norma! class in bis church during the past winter, 
going through a course of study in history, geography and 
old Testament chronology. 

—The Red Ribbon Society of Ann Arbor has just closed a 
very successful anniversary week, during which it received 
many new and valuable accessions to its numbers. Its recent 
efforts, bowever, at the polls, were not inall respects so suc- 
cessful; the Red Ribbon candidate for Mayor, a most estima- 
ble gentleman, failing to receive a majority of votes. 

—The decennial meeting of the Presbyterian Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions held a three-days’ session at Cin- 
cinnati last week. It was the first meeting ever held outside 
of Philadelphia, and was attended by several hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. Mrs. R. H. Allan, of 
Philadelphia, one of the vice-presidents, presided in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Schenck. 

—The Pickett Memorial Congregational Church was organ- 
ized at Leadville, Marob 3ist, with fifteen members. They 
hope to occupy their new house May 2d. Four new churches 
have been recently organized in the Northwest, two of them 
in the Black Hillis. The corner-stone of a new stone church 
at Manftou, Col., was laid April 3d. There will be at least 
eight new churches built in Colorado this summer. 

—The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of Council Bluffs, has prepared a 
little card containing a welcome to strangers, and the names 
and addresses of each of the ushers, to be given to each 
stranger on entering the congregation. The receiver is invited 
to put bis name and residence upon it and return it to the 
usher that the pastor may call upon him. This is one good 
way of entertaining strangers. 

~The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Grand River 
Congregational Conference was held at Middleville, Mich.. 
April 13-15th ; Moderator, the Rev. L. F. Waldo. Sermons were 
preached by Mesars. R. Taylor and H. M. Halliday. An un- 
usual amount of business occupied the time. Besides the 
mem bers who were received, the Rev. W. H. Utley, of Stanton. 
applied for membership. This was referred to a committee 
of three, whose report advised the Conference to refer the 
case for examination to a committee of three, one of whom 
should be Judge Withey of Grand Rapids, one to be appointed 
by the Conference and the third by the church of Stanton. 
The Conference adopted this advice, and appointed the Hon. 
Albert Williams of Ionia as ite member. This committee is 
to report to a special meeting of the Conference to be held at 
Grand Rapids when the report is ready. 


THE SOUTH. 


~The Louisiana Congregational Association met at Terre 
Bonne April 7-10th, President Alexander acting as Moderator. 
The Rev. Isaac H. Hall was elected to the National Council. 
—The Atlanta Congregational! Church, Georgia, re-dedicat- 
ed its house of worship April 11, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D.., 
of Jacksonville, preaching the sermon. It is free from debt. 


FOREIGN. 


—S8tockholm, Sweden, is shortly to have ite Third Baptist 
eburch. 

—It is currently reported in London that the Bishop of 
Colombo has settled his differences with the Church Mission- 
ary Society relative to his ritualistic practices, not by sub- 
mission but by resignation. 

—The Viceroy of Egypt has given to the mission of the 
United States Presbyterians $40,000 in property,and the dona- 
tions of the Mabarajah Dhuleep Singh bave amounted in al! 


to $80,000. It bas thirty-five stations, nearly 1,000 communi- 
cants, and over 1,200 pupils. 

—At the next Conference of the Wesleyan Church in Ire- 
land the question of modifying the itinerancy, so that min- 
isters may remain on the same circuit longer than three 
years, will be introduced and discussed. 

—Roman Catholic papers are making it a matter of sorrow 
that in Rome “in all the principal thoroughfares men are 
hired to walk up and down and present those passing with a 
Bible for a few soldi.”" Whata distressing state of affairs 
this terrible outrage of distributing Bibles free indicates! 

-The Presbytery of Montreal concludes that “ the ordina- 
tion of the Church of Rome is confessedly erroneous and 
defective in its object, yet ought not to be entirely ignored ; 
so that the admission of a reformed priest to the status of 
an ordained presbyter without the imposition of hands is 
reordination sufficient.”’ 

—There isa colony of Christian Kaffirs at Middleburg, in 
the Transvaal, the result of twenty years’ labor by a Luther 
an missionary. A handsome brick church, built by Kaffir 
hands, affords accommodation for 1,500 worshipers, and rows 
of brick-built work-shops surround it devoted to various in- 
dustrial pursuits. Wagons, furniture and wood and iron 
work are turned out in abundance. Schools have been pro- 
vided for the children, and the mission owns 30,000 acres of 
good land, once prairie wiiderness, but now divided into 
small farms and worked under supervision of the missiona- 


ries. 

— Ritualism finds little favor with the English bishops. The 
Bishop of Manchester at a recent ordination said that in 
Paul's time men were content to be experts in godliness 
rather than in controversy; to be religious rather than theo- 
logical. He declared that it was impossble for him to be 
come interested in many questions which were agitating the 
church ; it made no difference to him what the color or shape 
ofa vestment was, whether the bread administered in com- 
mupion was ledévened or unleavened, whether the wine in 
the chalice was mixed or unmixed. None of these things 
seemed to him to concern the weightier matters of the 
Gospel. 

—The secessions from the Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Walloon Church in Holland are constantly increasing. M. 
Albert Reville, of the“ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ and Dr. 
Allard Pierson seceded ten years ago, and are now university 
teachers. Busken Huet resigned his ministry in the Walloon 
Church to take the editorsbip of an Indian Government or- 
gan. The Free Kirk movement was set on foot about two 
years ago by the two brothers Hugenhottz, who had seceded, 
together with their congregations, from the National Re- 
formed Church. Since then three of the most distinguished 
preachers in the Protestant Church have sent in their resig- 
nations to the Church Council, one with the object of spread- 
ing Socialistic views, the two others on conscientious 
grounds. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


— Atterbury, the Rev. A. G. P., was installed pastor of the 
Eighty-fourth Street Presbyterian Church, in this city, 
April 20th. 

—Ballou, the Rev, Adin, ended a service of forty years as 
pastor of the Hopewell, Mass., Congregational Church, 
April 2th. 

— Breede, the Rev. D. P., bas received a call to the Congre- 
gationa! church at Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

—Brooka, the Rev. Wm. E., resigns the Congregational pas- 
torate at West Haven, Ct. 

—Chapman, the Rev. W. H., was instalied pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Pawnee Rock, April Ist. 

—Chichester, the Rev. W. J., was to be installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church,fof Germantown, Pa., May 5tb, 
the Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, preaching the sermon. 

— Dugan, the Rev. W. K., of Montague, Mass., has received 
a Congregational! call from Wendell, Maas. 

—Freeman, the Rev. George E., bas resigned the pastorate 
of the First Congregational Church at Abington, Mass. 

—Hennicke, the Rev. Mr., has been called to the German 
Zion Lutberan Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— Holyoke, the Rey. William E., acceptsa call to the Con- 
gregational church at Neponset, Im. 

—Ketcham, the Rev. Silas, pastor of the Poquonnock 
Church, Windsor, Conn., died in Boston, April 24th. 

—Kinworth, the Rev. Mr., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., preached 
his farewell sermon in the Cengregational Churcb,April 25th, 
having accepted a call to Brantford, Canada. 

—Livingston, the Rev. E. C., goes to the Congregational 
church at Mott's Corners, N. Y. 

—Mallory, the Rev. Dewitt, will be installed pastor of the 
Lenox, Mass., Congregational church, May 26tb. 

—~MeCune, the Rev. W.C., has resigned bis charge at Eureka, 
Kan., and accepted a call to the Congregational church at 
Dallas, Texas. He was formerly of Cincinnati. 

— Meserve, the Rev. W. N., bas resigned from the Congrega- 
tional Church at Harwinton, Ct. 

—Morril, the Rev. G. W., ,has exchanged the Episcopal for 
the Presbyterian church. 

—Perkina, the Rev. Henry M., goes to the Congregational 
church at Aledo, 

—Starr, the Rev. Edward C., bas resigned the pastorate of 
the W eathersfield Avenue Congregational! church at Hartford, 
Conn. 

—Stowel, the Rev. A., accepts a Congregational call from 
Windsor, Mass. 

~Strutor, the Rev. Sereno W., after a long and faithful 
ministry in the Congregationa! church, died in Ohio recently 
at the age of sixty-nine. 

—Sullivan, the Rev. Z. F., of the Porter 
Church, Brocton, Mass., has been voted a vacation of six 
moaths on account of his ill health. 

—Sutherland, the Rev. W. B., bas resigned the Congrega- 
tional pastorate at Saugatuck, Mich. 

—Taylor, the Rev. Graham, will be installed pastor of the 
Fourth Congregationa! Church at Hartford, Conn., May 14. 

—Taylor, the Revy Wm. M., of this city, sails for Burope 
June 2d, bis congregation having voted bim four months’ 
leave of absence and $2,500 to defray traveling expenses. 

— Upton, the Rev; J. 8., acceptsa call to the Congregational 
church at Bridgewater, N. Y. 

— Wider, the Rev. Sedgwick P., of Braadon, Vt., accepts a 
call to the First Congregational! Church of North Brookfield 
Mass. 


— Wiley, the Rev. C. W., resigns the Congregational pasto- 
rate at Burr Oak, Iowa. 
— Wilson, the Rey. George H., accepts a call to the Second 


Congregational Church at Biddeford, Me. 
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The Sunday-School. 
THE MARRIAGE FEAST.’ 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


| fF TXHE lesson selected-for our consideration this week 


is a single illustration from a long discourse or 
series of discourses extending over a period of several 
days. In order to fully comprehend it we must appre- 
hend the drift of the entire discourse of which itis a 
portion, and the condition of mind of the people to 
whom it was addressed. 

Piety, like gold, is rarely found pure. The piety of 
the Jews went with pride. They believed that they 
were the peculiar people of God ; that the heathen nations 
were hated and despised by him as by them; that one 
Israelite was iv his sight worth all the pagans that 
ever lived; that heathen virtue was of no account. 
For a time they were suffering a divine discipline; bat 
it was only fora time. They waited in hope of the 
coming of One who would change their condition; 
would deliver them from abasement and humiliation ; 
would set them on high; would make Jerusalem the 
world capital; would bring all heathen nations in sub- 
jection to them. Their dream was ofa world kingdom 
like that which their ancestors had seen established in 
Babylon and a later generation by Alexander the Great, 
and which they themselves were living under in the 
Cesar dynasty. They had a sort of trust in God, a 
spurious trust, that is common in our day as it was in 
theirs; a trust that God would carry out their plans, 
or at least that he could have no other plans than they 
had attributed to him. 

When, therefore, Christ came preaching a world- 
wide kingdom, a kingdom that would include all races 
and men of all religious faiths, when he told them that 
the heathen should come from the east, the west, the 
north and the south, and sit down in the kingdom and 
they themselves should be shut out; when he declared 
that God loved the world, that the world was the 
field, that they ought to love their enemies as well as 
their friends, that God's sun and rain were typical 


prophets and showed the universality of his love for. 


mankind, that they were peculiar only in the privileges 
which they had enjoyed, not in the place which they 
held in God’s affections nor in any monopoly which 
they would possess in his kingdom, they were filled 
with wrath; their piety and their pride both took fire; 
to attribute such Catholicity of design to God, to deny 
that he was the peculiar God of the Jews, seemed to 
them arrant infidelity. We cannot easily conceive how 
such teaching appeared to them to put the teacher on 
the side of their gppressors. And it was aggravated 
by his ready minglihg with the representatives of those 
oppressors in the persons of the tax gatherers. 

In Christ’s first public sermon at the synagogue at 
Nazareth he ran against this prejudice, made no effort 
to avoid it, rather courted it, and was znobbed, escap- 
ing with his life only through that str¢@nge moral power 
before which even mobs have more than once in 
the history of mankind been known to quail. At the 
announcement made by Paul from the temple stairs, 
that he had been sent by the voice of God to the Gen- 
tiles, all the pent-up wrath of a like mob broke out 
again, and only the protection of the Roman soldiers 
sufficed to save the Apostle’s life from violence. If 
Christ had catered to popular prejudice, or had even 
been willing to wink at it and say nothing about the 
universality of God’s grace and the world-wide offer 
of the good news of the kingdom, if be had done 
himself what he directed his disciples at first to do, 
confined his ministry to the Jews, saying nothing about 
the Gentiles, he might have been the most popular of 


/preachers. He disdained to do this; and his courage 


cost him his life. It was partly to this prejudice that 
the change in sentiment was due between the day when 
all Jerusalem came out to meet him, crying, Hosanna to 
him that cometh in the name of the Lord! and the day 
when the same city furnished the mob that surrounded 
Pilate’s judgment seat with the cry of, Crucify him! 
Crucify him! The explanation of this difference is to 
be found in part in the discourses from which the 


parable of the marriage feast is taken. 


The preceding parable of the vineyard was quite as 
explicit; perhaps more so. Israel was in the old Tes- 
tament compared to a vineyard. Christ carried out 
this figure. He declared that the Jews were like ten- 
ants who, having repeatedly refused to pay any atten- 
tion to the servants whom the lord of the vineyard sent 
to gather the rents, finally conspired together to kill 
the son when he was sent for the same purpose, and 
then attempted to seize on the inheritance. And so 
deeply had Christ interested his auditors in his story 
that he drew from them them the prophecy of cendem- 
nation, ‘‘ Miserable fellows! miserably wil! he destroy 
them.”’ The parable of :he Marriage Feast follows, 
and teaches in another form the same lesson. 


May 16.—Matt. zxii.,1-4, Golden Text.—Mat., zx1i., 9, 


less. 


God is represented as a king who gives a great feast 
on the occasion of the wedding of his son. The guests 
whom he at first invites make light of the invitation ; 
each is too busy to go; some even maltreat the mes- 
sengers sent with the invitation. Then the servants 
are sent out into the highways to bring in whomsoever 
they can find; and so the wedding is furnished with 
guests. So far the story is much the same as one pre- 
viously told in Perea and reported only by Luke. 
(Luke xiv., 15-24.) Bat Christ adds an episode peculiar 
to this parable. It was not uncommon for a king on 
such occasions to furnish guests with robes of honor. 
A story is told in Trench of a vizier who was slain for 
failing to wear such a robe; the refusal was regarded 
as a slight to the giver. Among the guests in this 
story was one who refused the robe which we are left 
to infer had been offered to him, and came into the 
feast in unseemly clothing. When the king came in 
to see his guests he called this one to account; he was 
speechless, and was thrust out from the feast into outer 
darkness. 

The immediate application of the parable is very 
plain. The Jewish nation is represented by the first 
invited guests. The invitation was slighted by some, 
the messengers were openly maltreated by others. 
The invitation then was sent out unto all the rest of 
the world. It is worthy of note that there is no hint 
here or elsewhere in Christ’s teaching of any final re- 
consideration of the invitation by these first guests 
and their return to the supper; that is, none of any 
final restoration of the Jews as a nation. The episode 
of the wedding garment emphasizes the fact that the 
invitation is individual; and that no one will be finally 
admitted to heaven simply because he belongs to a 
particular class or race; only those who are worthy. 
Christ’s auditors understood the parable as they did 
the preceding one; and they at once commenced their 
attempts to entangle him so as to find or make some 
ground of accusation against him. 

There are practical applications that lie not quite so 
much onthe surface, perhaps, but are equally clear 
and important to us. 

1. It is not without significance that a feast is taken 
as a symbol of the Gospel. The religion to which 
Christ invites us is one of lightand joyousness. Those 
who slight it are slighting an invitation to joyfulness. 
But more is suggested if not directly indicated. The 
marriage is a common figure in both Old and New 
Testaments to indicate the relations between God and 
his loved ones. The guests to this feast are all brides. 
They are themselves offered marriage to the King’s 
son. They are asked not merely toa feast for a few 
days or weeks, but to abide in the King’s house and 
become his spouse. 

2. This invitation is slighted by many to whom it is 
brought. The first to receive are not always the first 
to accept. And the reason of their slighting is indi- 
cated; more clearly, however, in the form which this 
story takes in Luke. One has bought him land and 
begs to be excused; his property prevents his coming. 
He has no thoughts for anything else. The second 
has a pair of oxen; his occupation prevents his coming ; 
he is too busy to attend to such an invitation from the 
great King. The third has married a wife and there- 
fore he cannot come; he is too well satisfied with 
social enjoyments to pay attention to the invitations 
that address themselves only to his higher spiritual 
nature. Possessions, business and society are three 
of the principal reasons which prevent men from ac- 
cepting the invitations of Christ to a higher life. 

8. Besides those who slight are those who openly 
oppose the Gospel; who ridicule, or assail, or perse- 
cute the messengers of the Gospel, and endeavor to 
prevent others from accepting it. To slight Christ's 
invitation is no small matter, to attempt to prevent 
others from receiving it is a far more serious matter. 
He who does this leagues himself with the persecutors 
of Christ, with Judas who betrayed him, and Caiaphas 
and Pilate who condemned him. 

4. The Gospel is to all; to the poor and the maimed 
and the halt and the blind (Luke xiv., 21.). There is no 
condition of coming to Christ except just to come. 
The bad are invited that they may be made good. 
‘* He loved her foul that he might make her fair,” says 
Augustine, beautifully. 

5. But no one can remain who has not been made 
worthy; who has not washed his robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. We are to put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. xiii., 14; Gal. iii., 26, 27; 
Ephes. iv., 24; Col. fii., 10-14.) We thus become a 
new creature in Christ Jesus; for we put him on gnly 
as we become like him; partakers of his c r; 
clothed in his righteousness. 

6. The map without a wedding garment was\ speech- 
It was not without his power to have been 
properly clad. ‘‘ The jedgment,” well says Arnot, 
‘* will be so conducted that the condemned will be 
compelled to own the justice of their sentence.” It 
will be so conducted, I add, that many who suppose 


themselves entitled to admission to heaven, and per- 
haps have been so regarded by others, will be cast 
out at last. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRrarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—The need of a new heart to 
enjoy the love of Jesus. 


Ist. Talk with the children about visits they have 
been invited to make, and the preparations they have 
made to go, emphasizing the cleanliness more than 
fine dressing. Talk for a few moments about the 
shame they would feel to go without getting ready. 

2d. Tell the parable of the Wedding Feast, not as 
a story from the Bible, but more as an occurrence of 
to-day, as it will thus seem more real to the chil- 
dren. 

After it is told, read it from the Bible, and say that 
it was one of the stories which Jesus told when he was 
preaching to the people. Remind the children of the 
reason given in the former lesson for this feature in 
Jesus’s preaching—that the stories might teach the 
people something, and were called parables. It will 
add to the interest if the teacher will represent an 
Oriental table, with its three sides of a hollow square, 
either by blocks or by a drawing. After the story is 
told and read, give its meaning thus: by the king, 
Jesus meant the heavenly Father; by the son, himself: 
by the feast, to which so many were invited, the glad- 
ness of having Jesus love us. The people who would 
not come to the wedding feast, but went on working, 
are those who do not care for Jesus’s love. The ser- 
vants are the ministers and teachers whom God has 
sent to tell of Jesus’s love. Those in the highways 
mean everybody, rich or poor, young or old. The 
wedding garment is the new heart, which God gives 
to everyone who wants to have a share in the love of 
Jesus. ‘* The old heart is a little slave of Satan, tak- 
ing his orders, and doing what he wishes. The new 
heart is a happy little servant of Christ, listening to 
his orders, and doing what he wishes.” 

3d. Make a drawing on the blackboard or on a slate 
of the top of an Oriental table, and draw eight circles 
upon it, representing plates. Write, or print, on the 
plates, pardon, joy, peace, love, trust, hope, faith, rest. 
Teach that all these we shall have if we come to the 
feast of Jesus’s love. Give to each child a piece of 
paper, cut in the shape of a table, with the plates 
drawn upon it, and ask him to fill them up from 
memory during the week, and return it next Sunday 
for inspection: Request also that the Golden Text 
be written, or printed if the child cannot write, on 
the back of the paper. 


Hooks and Authors. 


STUDIES 1N PALESTINE.’ 

Mr. Jukes in one of his books tells an amusing story 
of the perplexity occasioned to an uneducated Sabbath- 
school teacher by the question of one of her bright 
pupils. The lesson was on the sin of David. The 
teacher told how David looked out of his palace win- 
dow and saw Bathsheba taking a bath on the roof of a 
neighboring house. ‘‘ But how,” said the pupil, who 
knew nothing of flat roofs, ‘could a woman take a 
bath on the peak of a roof?” The teacher knew as 
little of Oriental customs as her scholar, and her reply 
was, “You must not ask questions; you must take 
whatever you find in the Bible with unquestioning 
faith. With man it is impossible, but with God every- 
thing is possible.” We forget what Mr. Jukes proposed 
to illustrate by this story, but it does illustrate the 
necessity of some acquaintance with Biblical manners 
and customs in order to obtain anything like an intel- 
ligent interpretation of the Bible. In a true sense the 
Bible is a book for all time, but in an equally true sense 
it is made up of writings which were for special times. 
Almost every one of the Biblical writers wrote with a 
particular object in view, or with a particular audience 
before his mind. Accordingly these writings abound 
with local allusions, figures, tropes, metaphors and 
illustrations that are apt to be either misleading or 
incomprehensible to one not accustomed to the local 
customs and modes of thought of those for whom the 
book or epistle was written. Take, for example, the 
23d Psalm, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” In New Hampshire the farmer reserves the 
level lands for hay, the uplands for his horses and his 
cows ; "way up on the barren hill-side, among the rocks, 
where the grass has a struggle for existence, and 
where it seems to the passer-by as though there were 
scarcely verdure enough to sustain a grasshopper, he 
pate his sheep; and if now and then a bear comes out 
of the woods and devours one he shrugs his shoulders 
at the misfortune and lets it go. There are people 
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who think that God is a New Hampshire shepherd, and | 
has turned the human race adrift in the wilderness to 


shift for themselves as well as they can. To read the 
23d Psalm intelligently one must rove the hillsides of 
Judea in the time of David, when there were no fences 
and no farms; when the shepherd was the constant 
companion of his sheep; when he knew them each by 
name; when he went before them, slept with them, 
aml defended them, if need be, with his life from as- 
sault. 

Among the various books which have been written 
for the purpose of throwing light from Bible lands 
upon the study of the Bible there are two which occu- 
py a foremost place in literature—William M. Thomp- 
son’s ‘**Land and the Book,” and Dr. Van Lennep’s 
‘Bible lands.” Both these gentlemen were for a long 
time residents in the East; both are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the country and its people ; both have giv- 
en a transcript from their own journals and experi- 
ences; with both the book is the fruit of a lifetime. 
Dr. Thompson's work has been before the public for a 
number of years, and is recognized among Biblical 
scholars as an authority; it is one of the books from 
which book-makers draw. The free, inartistic form in 
which it has been cast renders it artistic. It has some 
features which remind us of Boswell’s Life of Johbn- 
son; it is conversational and even colloquial. The 
author and the reader travel through Palestine to- 
gether; the reader inquiring the meaning of what 
he sees and the author answering his inquiries. 
We have not made a careful comparison of the new 
edition of the work with the old edition, but there 
are no indications of any material change in the letter- 
press. If we accept the general statement of the 
preface we will find that the author has endeavored to 
incorporate in the work the most valuable results of 
modern research and discovery afforded through the 
Palestine Exploration Funds of England and America. 
The most noticeable changein the edition is that 
which is afforded by the illustrations. These, in the 
old edition, were some of them good, some of them 
indifferent, and some of them decidedly poor. Per- 
haps they may all of them have deserved praise at the 
time that they were prepared, for art has made great 
advances within the last twenty years, and they cer- 
tainly did deserve praise for their accurate portraiture 
both of localities and customs; bat the publishers 
have with a wise prodigality cast all the old plates 
aside and given the book an entirely new art dress. 
‘*The pictorial illustrations,” says our author, “are 
entirely new; prepared especially for this work from 
photographs taken by the author and from the best 
existing materials, and have been drawn and engraved 
under his superintendence by artists of Paris, London 
and New York.” They are very creditable both in 
design and execution; and not a little skill has been 
expended on some of them, as, for example, in the 
picture of a woman grinding at a mill, in giving a 
hackneyed subject a fresh and artistictreatment. The 
book is one that can never grow old, and which the 
author and publishers have done their best to make in 
its present form in the best sense new. Each volume 
is furnished with an index of Scripture text illustra- 
tions as well as one of names and subjects; by the aid 
of the former index the minister and Sunday-school 
teacher will flod the work furnishes useful illustrations 
and sometimes matter that will serve almost the pur- 
pose of a commentary. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. By 
the late Prof. T. C. Murray, of Johns Hopkins University. 
(Scribners.) The Book of Psalms has a profound interest 
for the students of many different schools and lines of 
thought. It has been made the subject of innumerable 
commentaries; but it is only within a very recent period 
that it bas been treated, in English writings, with that spirit 
of freedom which is essentia] to bring out its true nature 
and history. The late Professor Murray undertook to give 
to a miscellaneous audience some accvunt of the Psalms in 
this spirit; and his lectures have been published in this lit- 
tle volume. Unfortunately, his early death prevented him 
from giving that revision which such lectures always need 
for publication; but even without such revision they areex. 
ceedingly interesting and will be very instructive to ordi- 
nary readers, while they will be suggestive of fresh thought 
to those who have studied the subject already. These 
lectures first trace the growth of Hebrew literature gener- 
ally and explain its characteristics, then discuss the prob- 
able origin of the five books of Psalms and the relation of 
David to the psalms which bear his name, and, finally, ex- 
plain the meaning and point out some of the hidden beau- 
ties of special psalms. Professor Murray was of opinion, 
notwithstanding the strong current of adverse views among 
German critics, that most of the psalms attributed to David 
were really his; but he frankly surrendered some, as bear- 
ing plain marks of later date. He explained the present 
order of the psalms as the result of compilations from older 
manuscripts made from time to time for the service of the 
second temple. He did net believe that the inscriptions 
are of the same date or of equal authority with the psalms 
themselves, pointing out that hymn-writers, even in our 
own day, do not usually put their own names to their 
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be done by the editor, or notatall. But he thought that 
the inscriptions were based upon traditions which were not 
very ancient when thus reduced to writing, and were, 
therefore, probably correct, although not always so. His 
lectures givea very candid and clear summary of the argu- 
ments on both sides as to the possibility of any psalms 
dating from the Maccabean period, concluding that, while 
the internal evidence in three psalms is strongly in favor 
of such an origin, the appearance of the same psalms in the 
Greek translation is almost conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary. But he treats with great respect the opinion of 
Justice Olshausen, who held that a majority of the psalms 
dated from that time; although, of course, he does not as- 
sent to that theory. His most enthusiastic admiration is be- 
stowed upon the Korahite psalms, upon the peculiar beauty 
of which, in the Hebrew, he dwells with lingering fond- 
ness. We cordially recommend this book to all who wish 
to understand and appreciate the Psalms. Those who can 
afford to buy several books on the subject would do well 
to study not only this but also Perowne’s version of and 
conimentary on the Psalms, and to compare both with the 
article in Smith's Dictionary, by the late Rev. J. F. Thrupp. 
For the majority of readers, however, it will be enough to 
read these instructive lectures and “‘The Psalms Chron- 
ologically arranged,’’ published by Macmillan. Those 
who have never read anything about the Psalms except 
what can be found in the old-fashioned commentaries will 
find their interest in them increased to a wonderful degree 
by such books as these. 

The hearty reception accorded to the Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things, by James Martineau, D. D., LL.D., has 
procured for bis readers a ‘‘ second series,” published by 
the Longmans in England, and in this country by Roberts 
Brothers. These papers are the first of Dr. Martinean’s 
devotional thougbts and are mellow with the ripeness of 
spiritual maturity. He has been so long a teacher of the 
teachers and guide to higher planes of religious devotion 
that it falls with sadness upon those that love his words to 
think that these are not the utterances of middle life and 
vigorous health. There is many an “orthodox " Christian 
who feels to-day no less than Mr. Martineau’s own de- 
nomination that he can be ill spared when the prophets are 
so few. The purpose of this volume, as of its predecessor, 
capnot be better stated than in the words of the author's 
preface: *‘ The book was sent forth at first, and is sent forth 
again, in the midst of an intellectual conflict involving no 
less than the continued existence of any Christendom at all. 
Wearied with the clang of the opposing pleas, and noticing 
that disputes are seldom settled till their arguments are 
forgotten, | thought my best offering to the needs of our 
time would bea volume in aid of personal religion, and 
admitting no polemic tone to break the harmony of simple 
trust and natural piety.” The book fulfills this purpose; 
it is helpful to the spiritually-minded, and is marked by 
that lottiness of faith ani that far-seeing love of Divine 
realities that make ove feel that a master has taken him 
by the hand and led him to the verge of the materializing 
influences of this world and bid him look into that which is 
beyond. There is the most determined avoidance of theo- 
logical controversy in all Dr. Martineau’s writings upon 
practical religion. They are spiritual affirmations, and by 
their firmness of tone and breadth of view he is separated 
from all but the fewest of his own faith. If some of our 
uncertain orthodoxy could be exchanged for this man’s cer- 
tainty of spiritual verities and our worldliness for his ‘‘ sit- 
ting in the heavenly places with Christ Jesus,’’ we would 
be unquestionably gainers to a vast degree. 

Scphocles. By Lewis Campbell. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany.) This latest addition to the series of ** Classical 
Writers” edited by J. R. Green is decidedly one of the 
best, and is in many respects a model of condensed biog- 
raphy and criticism. Mr. Campbell has sketched in bold 
outline the man, his environment and bis work, and has 
succeeded in conveying very clear impressions of the op- 
portunities and genius of the great tragedian. The Gre- 
cn tragedy illustrates strikingly the Greek genius, and 
any real comprehension of its scope, its aims and its spirit 
brings one into very close relations with the Greek charac- 
ter. Mr. Campbell discusses and defines the origin and 
scope of dramatic art, and shows with what power and 
beauty these tragedians illustrated in pathetic story the 
ideas of fate and destiny which held sway in the mind of 
Greece. schylus, Sophocles and Euripides represent 
three successive stages in the development of the drama; 
E-chylus portraying men as demi-gods, Sophocles as 
heroes, and Euripides as entirely human. The same mate- 
rials of fable serve all three, but each poet has his own 
point of view, and in the treatment of ethical ideas and of 
poetic form there is a wide difference. Of the three, Soph- 
ocles is perhaps the greatest as a pure dramatist, and of 
this book it may be said that no other work condenses so 
satisfactorily the facts of his life and the characteristics of 
his genius. 

‘In the Volume of the Book.” By Geo. F. Pentecost. 
(Ward & Drummond). As a spur to Bible study, and a 
help at the outset, this book is valuable. It is the result of 
numerous questions from attendants upon the author's 
Bible expositions in connection with his evangelistic labors, 
and has grown from a small volume privately printed and 

y distributed by the author to its present fullness 
in a third edition. Neglecters of the Bible, as well as those 
who read carelessly and without pleasure, will find sugges- 
tions of great profit. The exhibit of the abundance in a 
single book of the Scriptures (Genesis is bere chosen) is 
very helpful, provided the reader is not led to push the 
meaning of the types too far. While there is a unity in the 
whole Bible there is also diversity, and no meaning should 
be forced into a figure or event that is vot properly there. 
The inability to use “the sword of the spirit which is the 
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word of God” against unbelievers finds painful illustration 
among God's people every day, so that volumes like this, 
practical, simple, unencumbered with over-much learning, 
are to be welcomed and placed not on the shelves of the 
library but in the hands of Christian disciples. Young 
Christians will find the twelfth chapter, on ‘‘ How to read 
the Bible,” a priceless treasure, if they will follow its direc- 
tions. The book is itself a good index of the increase of 
Bible study and the practical methods in which it is done. 

The Homiletic Quarterly (N. Tibbals & Son) for the cur- 
rent quarter is at hand, with a rich provision for the 
Biblical student. The commentaries on Judges, the Acts 
and the Epistle to the Philippians are continued, and the 
department of Biblical exposition is particularly full and 
abounds in learned suggestions. The following are some 
of the subjects treated, and the names of the distin- 
guished scholars guarantee the manner in which they 
are handled ; *‘ The Visions of Zechariah vi. and vii,’ by W. 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D.; ‘‘ The Cleansing of the Temple,” 
Prof. Salmoud; “The Miracles of the Old Testament,”’ 
Rev. J. Hammond; and we note specially the exposition by 
Prof. Bruce of the fifteenth chapter of Luke—the three 
parables of the Lost Sheep, Coin and Son, Prof. Bruce 
has placed all students of the New Testament under obliga. 
tion by his former work, “‘ The Training of the Twelve.” 
In the Biblical Biographies, Isaiah and Cornelius are 
discussed by the Rev. T. S. Dickson. The Sermonic Out- 
lines by noted German preachers seem to be not quite up 
to the standard—certainly not so satisfactory as the Out® 
lines which follow them on “‘ The Forty Days,” by Prof. 
Thompson; “ Light and Life,” by Prof. Redford, and 
“The Overshadowing Cloud,’’ by the Rev. J. Waite. The 
number contains also several discriminating reviews. 

Lamartine and his Friends. By Henri de Lacretelle. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) There are few careers in literary 
history so romantic and so disappointing as Lamartine’s. 
He had many charming qualities and a very striking ge- 
nius, and he united with these natural gifts a dramatic 
habit or temperament which set them in very strong re- 
lief. A commonplace from his lips becomes poetic, and in 
the eyes of his admirers every gesture is instinct with 
meaning. A nature like Lamartine’s will bardly bear im- 
partial reporting ; in the cold light of unsympathetic study 
its attitudes become theatrical and its utterances senti- 
mental. M. de Lacretelle was one of the numerous company 
to whom Lamartine was a veritable dweller on Olympus, 
whose most careless utterances were to be gathered up as 
oracular, and bis work is full of undisguised hero- worship. 
That, doubtless, is one of its attractive qualities. It has 
all the charm ofa persona! disclosure, full of glimpses into 
literary, social and household life which give it a peculiar 
interest. Making due allowance for the exaggerations of 
friendship, this volume contains many beautiful and strik- 
ing thoughts, and is, within certain limits, a fresh revela- 
tion of one of the most remarkable Frenchmen of modern 
times. 

Our Early Emigrant Ancestors. The Original Lists of 
Persons of Quality, Emigrants, Religious Exiles, Political 
Rebels, Serving Men sold for a term of years, Apprentices, 
Children Stolen, Maidens Pressed: and others who went 
from Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700, 
Edited by John Camden Hotten. (New York: J. W. 
Bouton.) This long title describes very fully the contents 
of this handsome volume and indicates its range. Such 
books are rare in America, and the appearance of this care- 
fully edited and beautifully printed work is evidence of 
an increasing interest in historical and genealogical studies. 
A glance tnrough these lists of early New England settlers 
revives one’s recollections of colonial bistory and is not with- 
out suggestions of romance. Here are the names of Miles 
Standish and John Alden, and here also are names con- 
spicuous in the sterner records of the early history of the 
settlements. The book represents wide and careful re- 
searches, and within the field which it covers has already 
tuken its place as an authority. 

The Standard Series. (I. K. Funk & Co.) This is an 
attempt to supply standard books in a style and at a price 
at which lighter literature is furnished by the Franklin 
Square Library, the Seaside Library and the like. They 
are arranged in such a way that books of a similar class 
can be bound together in volumes of six to eight hundred 
pages, each with an index and title page for the entire 
class. Among the works thus furnished already are ‘‘ The 
Manliness of Christ,’”’ Macaulay’s Essays, Carlyle’s Essays, 
Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ’ and “ Life of St. Paul,”’ Arnold’s 
“ Light of Asia,”’ Knight’s “ History of England,” etc. 
The paper is good, and the type clear though not large; 
the paper covers in which each number is bound are heavy 
and strong. The prices range from ten cents upwards; 
Farrar’s “ Life of St. Paul,’’ without notes, for example, 
costs fifty cents. This endeavor to bring the best litera- 
ture within the reach of men of moderate means deserves 
the highest commendation and practical encouragement. 

Structural Botany. By Prof. AsaGray. (Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co.) This volume treats, as itsname indi- 
cates, of the construction and physiological characteristics 
of plants. The title page declares that this is the “ sixth 
edition,” but the work is so changed from the previous 
editions as to practically be a new book. The text has 
been almost entirely rewritten, with such adilitions as the 
progress of science has rendered desirable. Many new 
illustrations have been introduced, so that the work is 
profusely supplied with excellent engravings not only of the 
ordinary forms of plant life but of many curious and rare 
ones. The name of Prof. Gray is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion to students of botany, while to those who are un- 
familiar with it it can be safely said that no one else in 
America has made such contributions to and written s« 
clearly and pleasantly about this attractive science. 
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Correspondence. 


THE WEST POINT INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir: Your views regarding the outrage at West Point 
and the social status of colored cadets claim the sympathy 
of the best part of the community, but when yoy join the 
ranks of those who place the Military Academy on trial it 
is possible that you do not command the assent of all who 
know West Point and are, in general terms, friendly to 
the army. You say that the appearance of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney was “to the great satisfaction of the 
country and the manifest humiliation of West Point.” 
Possibly; though the satisfaction certainly was not uni- 
versal, and “annoyance” might more accurately have 
expressed the feeling of West Point than does ‘“ humilia- 
tion.” Mr. Townsend managed to introduce himself to 
the court in a very offensive manner—a manner which he 
would bardly have assumed within the bar of a civil tri- 
bunal—and throughout the proceedings be has permitted 
himself to use innuendoes very annoying, apparently in- 
tentionally so, to the members of the court, and very like 
that which constitutes one of the most flagrant abuses of 
civil practice. The fact that the Recorder referred to 
‘the accused” may have been due to prejudice, but, again, 
it may have been due to the habit of previous service in 
Courts Martial, as distinguisbed from Courts of Inquiry. 
It was at best unfortunate, and has been made the most of 
by the critics. In former years I have repeatedly con- 
versed with West Point officers about the status of colored 
cadets, and their uniform testimony has been that, so far 
as Official relations go, instructors have been inclined to 
discriminate in favor of celored cadets rather than against 
them. Some of them have gone so far as to say that if 
Lieut. Flipper had been white he could not have gradu- 
ated. 

Be this as it may, it is undoubtedly true that a colored 
cadet lives an isolated life. Much as I regret this it is not 
unlike the life which every lone colored man leads in a 
community of white Americans. The isolation perhaps is 
not so complete, but average communities are from the 
necessity of thie case Jess clannish than cadets. 

It ought to be remembered that West Point is a Military 

bi4cademy, designed for the training of officers, not for 
elevating the social grade of the negro. It has been sug- 
gested that Gen. Howard should be assigned to command 
the post, that Lieut. Flipper should be detailed as an in- 
structor, and that enough young colored men shdétld be 
sent to the academy to make a combined stand aguinst the 
other cadets. If this would tend to the efficiency of the 
army, well and good; but Gen. Howard, excellent as his 
record is in other respects, did not make a brilliant success 
at the head of a university, and the qualifications of a mili- 
tary instructor have never been claimed for Lieut. Flipper. 
The policy of colonizing West Point with Negro cadets 
might work if it were ever possible to mold social affilia- 
tions by a forcing process. Better by far abolish West 
Point—almost the only spot whereon politics bas not laid 
its polluting touch—than sap its efficiency by attempting 
to make it the agent of a social] reform, however admirable 
and philanthropic that reform may be. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say that I was educated in 
the strict anti-slavery atmosphere of New England, and 
that I have fought for and with Negroes for their emanci- 
pation. I am inclined to accept as true the unanimous 
statement of the colored cadets that they are treated with 
official fairness—which, by the way, the critics of West 
Point utterly ignore—but I do not believe that any system 
-of mortal discipline can compel two hundred and fifty 
young men to associate on friendly terms with anyone 
whom they do not like. When white American citizens 
associate in practice, as well as in theory, with Negroes, 
white cadets will follow their example. But meanwhile 
do not let us ruin the small allowance of army that we 


have left us. Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. L. NoRTON. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Srr: Your comments on the Whittaker case have sug- 
gested some thoughts to my mind which I beg to put in 
the form of questions. 

Did it ever occur to you that newspaper reports of a trial 
are liable to be inaccurate and incomplete; that public 
comments upon the merits of a case during its progress, 
especially when founded upon such reports, are indecorous ; 
that accusations directed against the fairness of a court 
while it is hearing the case are worse than indecorous; 
and that if such accusations are based upon newspaper 
stories and calculated to bring odium upon honorable men 
they are still more censurable? 

Did it ever occur to you that a court of inquiry called at 
the request of an officer, to investigate imputations upon 
his conduct, should be confined to that business, and should 
not be denounced for doing just what it was called to do; 
that the powers, duties and methods of procedure of such 
a court are fixed by law, and should be known to one who 
undertakes to criticise it; that the appearance in such a 
court of a criminal] Jawyer, nominally sent to “ assist’’ the 
court, who announces with a flourish that he is going to 
put the court itself and the commanding general who con- 
vened it and the corps with which it is connected “on 


trial,’’ is of itself an insult to law; that it would be quite 


easy and proper to investigate all these questions by means 
of a tribunal organized for the purpose; that it is simply 
a farce (without the fun) to intrude them upon a tribunal 
not empowered and not suitably selected to try them; and 
that a religious journal, iu openly rejoicing over this wan- 
ton perversion of justice, and attempting indirectly to 
overawe the court which is the victim of it, is contributing 
not to “the humiliation of West Point,” as it fancies, but 


to the humiliation of every patriot who cares for the honor 
of his country and every citizen who respects the majesty 
of law? 

Do you not think that a code of ethics and of discipline 
which makes a lie an unpardonable offense is worthy of 
praise from a religious journal? Do you not know that 
there is scarcely a college in this country where it is not 
considered allowable to deny participation in any unlawful 
frolic? Do you not know that West Point has stood for 
years in this respect almost alone; that the rules of the 
academy leave no discretion even to courts martial, but 
fix as the invariable penalty of lying or prevarication im- 
mediate and irrevocable dismissal; and that these rules 
have been disregarded in the case of a colored cadet only / Do 
you not remember that he after his alleged persecution was 
charged with having lied to arouse sympathy; that he was 
tried by a court martial carefully selected outside of West 
Point to give him a better chance; that this court found him 
guilty, but inflicted a punishment so trifling that the Secre- 
tary o War, in reviewing the case and approving the 
finding, cornfully remitted altogether the ridiculously in- 
adequate -« ntence, and sent the cadet back to duty without 
any punishm ‘nt at all? Do you think this marked favorit- 
ism toward the colored man was calculated to inspire his 
comrades with a desire to cultivate his acquaintance / Are 
you certain that the repeated exhibitions of favoritism 
toward colored cadets have not had as much as their color 
to do with their ostracism? Are you aware that many 
white cadets are similarly ostracized on proving disagree- 
able? Do you know how the son of Brigham Young was 
treated after he declared himself a believer in Mormonism? 
Do you know that the different colored cadets have been 


quite differently treated, according to their own personal 
behavior 

In short, have you any knowledge at all that would 
justify you in aspersing the motives of the instructors, 
officers, and cadets at West Point? Andif you had any 
amount of such knowledge, would it justify you in using 
this knowledge for the purpose of interfering with a judi- 
cial investigation while in progress CIVILIAN, 


The sufficient answer to the first of these letters is 
to be found inthe fact that colored students have 
passed through Amherst and Harvard colleges, and 
we believe also through Yale, where they were 
treated, both by the Faculty and their fellow- 
students, precisely as other students. The second 
letter asks more questions than it is easy to answer 
in a paragraph. It must suffice to say that our com- 
ments were not based merely upon newspaper reports 
of the trial; that on the merits of the question under in- 
vestigation, Who assailed Whittaker—cadets, outsid- 
ers, or confederates—The Christian Union has ex- 
pressef no opinion; that no court is or ought to be free 
from criticism, least of all a military tribunal; that 
‘* Civilian ” violates, in his second paragraph, the rule 
which he lays down in his first, by bis attack on Mr. 
Townsend based on ‘‘ newspaper reports;”’ that we 
think that any code of ethics and discipline which suc- 
ceeds in making scholars truthful is worthy of praise 
from journals, whether religious or secular, but that 
we wait for the evidence that the West Point code has 
accomplished this; that the fact that the Secretary of 
War sent a previously accused cadet back to his duty 
without any penalty indicates that, in the Secretary’s 
opinion, he deserved not a heavier penalty but none at 
all; that we do not know that any colored cadet has 
ever been decently treated at West Point; that, apart 
from the sworn testimony in this case, we know that the 
colored cadets have not had Christian treatment from 
their fellow-students ; that the notion that the army has 
shown exceptional favoritism to the colored soldiers has 
all the merit of novelty, —and no other; and, finally, that 
we have the knowledge, derived not from newspaper 
reports but from personal and careful inquiry, that not 
only justified but required of a Christian journal the 
severest condemnation of the un-Christian spirit of 
caste which has ruled so long unrebuked at West Point. 
Our readers will note, what is significant, that neither 
Colonel Norton nor ‘‘Civilian” indicates a single error 
in The Christian Union’s statement of the facts. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
To the Editors Christian Union : 


GENTLEMEN: In reading the articles in your last issue re- 
garding the voting of women for school officers it occurred 
to me that possibly a recent decision* of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this State might have a bearing on the subject. 

The action was quo warranto to test the title to the office 
of Superintendent of the Poor. One of the parties 
claimed by virtue of an election, the other by virtue of an 
appointment to the office, and section 5 of article X. of the 
Constitution was construed by the court. y 

The section is as follows: **‘ The legislature shall provide 
for filling vacancies in office, and in case of elective officers 
no person appointed to fill a vacancy ” shall hold his office 
by virtue of his appointment longer than January 1 next 
following after an annual election. And it was HELD that 
the words “elective officers” mean only those officers 
made elective by the Constitution itself. 

Now, it would seem that the words of the Constitution 
above quoted are far-reaching enough to cover all elective 
offices. Indeed, how much stronger would the mandate 
and prohibition have been if words had been inserted so 
that the provision should read as follows: “‘ And in case of 


* People ex. re Hatfield vs. Comstock, Ct. of Appeals, Oct. 
7, 1879. Reversing same case in 18 Hun.,3ll. Same paling in 
People ex. re Barrett vs. Dempsey, 24 Department, Oct., 


officers now or hereafter elective by the people.” Would 
these words not necessarily have been construed, as the 
provision as it stands was, to mean officers now or here- 
after by this Constitution made elective? 

Following this reasoning, we take section 1 of article IT. , 
and we find that ‘“‘every male citizen, &c., shall be entitled 
to vote, &c., for all officers that now are or hereafter may 
be elective by the people.” 

We have only to interpolate in this provision the same 
words which the Court of Appeals has interpolated in sec 
tion 5 of article X., to apply this clause to those officers 
only who are made by the Constitution elective;” and so 
doing we find that the Legislature may provide for the 
voting of any person, regardless of sex, for any officer not 
made elective by the Constitution. The Legislature being 
the sole arbiter as to the qualifications of voters in all cases 
where the Constitution does not specially declare that the 


officer to be elected shall be voted for by male citizens, 
school officers are not elective by the Constitution. ‘ 


tfully yours, 
New YorK, April 15, 1280. 


Editor Christian Union : 

The “better” school woman-suffrage bill was not 
defeated in the Senate, for it never came before that 
House. It was hastily introduced, without the needful 
consultation, and before it could reach the Senate it was 
reconsidered in the Assembly and referred to theJudiciary 
Committee, where it still lies, being abandoned by its 
originators. At their request I drew a substitute for it, 
which they accepted as a satisfactory settlement of sup 
posed constitutional difficulties; for they were shown 
that, even if these difficulties did exist, the constitutional 
provisions did not apply to school meetings of any 
form. The bill is also ‘dropped ’’ because a far better 
measure, enfranchising women in full, is pending in the 
Assembly, and if passed will settle all questions. No ex- 
tention of suffrage in New York was ever made by an 
amendment to the State constitution. To require this in 
the case of women is unprecedented and unjust. How 
would the men of New York like to have the women de- 
cide by ballot whether they (the men) should have suff- 
rage? 

Of course shrewd lawyers, hostile to freedom, can frame 
specious pleas to destroy the effect of freedom’s triumph ; 
but laws designed to secure the citizen’s liberty must be 
liberally construed to that end; and that they will be so 
the result in Syracuse, Middletown and Albany shows. 


Let the friends send me their addresses, and urge at 
once their Senators and Assemblymen to push Mr. An- 
drews 's *‘ Bill to Prohibit Disfranchisement.’’* Prompt 
and proper effort will carry this t measure this 
Seo, Bx. Com. N.Y. State Women ffrag 

. Ex. Com. N.Y. State 
60 Howard 8t., Albany. 


WHAT MUST I DO TO*BE SAVED? 


Your very lucid and interesting exposition of Matt. vii., 
15-29, in The Christian Union of March 3d, would be ad- 
mirable and perfectly satisfactory were it not for the cap- 
tion—as above—under which it is given, and the implica- 
tion running through the whole that excellence of charac- 
ter is the real ground of our salvation. I cannot believe 
you would wish to be so understcod, or rather misunder- 
stood. What is meant by being saved? Certainly not to 
be rescued from the doom of unending misery in conse- 
quence of Adam's sin; for I cannot suppose you believe we 
are liable to such a doom for such acause. Nor to be 
saved from the natural consequences of our own transgres- 
sions; for these come to the saved and unsaved alike. But 
is it not to be rescued from that doom of death to which 
we are all subject, irrespective of our character as indi- 
viduals? Is it not to be lifted up into another higher and 
better life—one that is enduring and eternal; to have God's 
own life, which is immortal, breathed into us by a new 
spiritual birth ? And do we not receive this as the gift of 
God, not as the reward of merit ? 

It is well to insist on the necessity of reformation, obe- 
dience, excellence of character, etc., in order to the enijoy- 
ment of the life everlasting, as you have done. Christ did 
this, in the passage under consideration. It may be impor. 
tant to guard against the error of Antinomianism; but is 
there no danger of going to the opposite extreme of ignor- 
ing the work of Christ, and of thinking to gain this great 
salvation by our own works! Is it not by believing on bim 
that we are saved? Did not our Lord declare this over 
and over again? ‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life.” Would you not say this, first of all and above 
all, to the inquiring sinner, whatever his character might 
have been ? 

What else could you say to the dying man whose past 


opportunities had all been neglected; what else to the 
moral man, whose life had been without re ch; what 


said to th 

Christ, and thou shalt be saved’”’? J. H. P. 

We are saved not by character, but unto character; 
‘‘unto good works which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” We are saved to a 
God-like character by God, who inspires the new life 
in us and relieves us from the burden of the past. We 
are saved to God, by God, through faith; i. e., through 
the power which perceives the invisible and therefore 
lays hold on God, the evidence of things not seen. 


*The proposed bill is as follows: The people of the State 
of New York, represented in Senate ~~) Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Szc. 1. No person shall be debarred from voting at any 
election, town meeting, school meeting, or any choice of 
Government functionaries whatsoever, by reason of sex. 

Sec. 2 All acts and parts of acts ip ent with this act 
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ot i would you have said to the jailer at Philippi, but just what 
- Buc. 3. is act shall take effect immediately. 


May 5, 1880. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Japanese edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer is nearly completed, 

—The ‘“‘ American Art Journal” reached 
its eighteenth year as a musical weekly May 
Ist. 

—Prof. Jebb's recent Glasgow lectures on 
modern Greece will immediately be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 

—Mr. Peter Bayne has got to Charlotte 
Bronté in his studies of English authors in 
the London “ Literary World.”’ 

—The Rev. Charles Beard of Liverpool is 
translating M. Renan’s London Lectures of 
this spring into English for publication. 


—The eighth volume of the correspondence Co 


of the Duke of Wellington, edited by his son, 
is announced for early publication by 
Murray. 

—Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, the English 
Shakespearean, promises a new and exhaust- 
ive life of Shakespeare in we do not dare to 
say how many folio volumes. 

—The “ Literary Revolution” continues, 
and the new and cheap edition of Chambers’s 
“Library of Universal Knowledge” has 
reached its thirtieth thousand. 

—The review in the ‘Modern Review ” 
of Dr. James Martineau’s ‘‘ Hours of Sacred 
Thought,” by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, ought 
to be the very best of reading, and so it is. 

—Little, Brown & Co. will shortly have 
ready the second volume of that very valu- 
able work, ‘“‘The Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,’ edited by Dr. William Smith. 

—The “ Wide Awake” has a royal sub- 
scriber. Queen Marguerite of Italy takes 
it for her son, who reads and speaks English 
with fluency. She couldn’t do a better 
thing for him. 

—Dr. 8. F. Smith, the author of “My 
Country, ‘tis of thee,” has been engaged to 
give the poem at the annual meeting of the 
alumni of Brown University at the next 
Commencement. 

—The sale of Canon Farrar’s “ Life of St. 
Paul ” has so far considerably exceeded that 
of his ‘‘ Life of Christ” for the corresponding 
period, and a still further edition is now 
in press in England. 

—Mr. Ruskin has nearly ready a new edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
which will contain the fourteen original 
plates, a new preface and appendix, and 
fifty-two notes; to sell for £2,2s. 

—Our readers will note that the new and 
sumptuous edition of Dr. Thompson’s ‘‘South- 
ern Palestine and Jerusalem” from the press 
of Harper & Brothers, which we review in 
another column, 1s sold by subecription 


= Appleton & Co. have just issued a 
new large-type edition of Geikie’s “ Life of 
Christ” at the moderate price of $1.50. This 
is said to be the only cheap edition of this 
admirable work which contains the author’s 
notes. 

—The “American Antiquarian” is doing 
good service in studying up the mysteries 


of the early mound-builders of the United 
States. This excellent periodical is pub- 
lished by Rev. 8. D. Peet, of Clinton, Wis- 
consin. 

—The Hibbert Trust, on which M. Renan 
is now lecturing in London, was founded to 
promote ‘‘ Free and scientific treatment of 


religious and theological subjects,’’ and the | nam 


first course of lectures was given by Max 
Muller in 1878. 

—The new professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in the Royal College at 
Bangkok, Siam, is John Eakim, a recent 
graduate of Washington College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. He goes for four years at an an- 
nual salary of $1,800. 

—Mr. William Cushing of Harvard Col- 
lege has in preparation a biographical dic- 
tionary to be entitled “The Century of 
Authors, 1780-1880,” intended to be exhaust- 
ive as respects the United States, but par- 
tial as respects Great Britain and the rest 
of the world. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Queen Victoria is decidedly out of 
health. 

—The Italian Parliament has been dis- 
solved. 

—War has broken out between China and 
Portugal. 

—One can telegraph to the Philippine 
Islands after this. 

—The French Socialists are organizing 
for political action. 

—The **7th” took possession of its new 
armory, April 26th. 

—Heavy storms are reported from Texas 
and South Carolina. 

—Miss Anna E. Dickinson is giving pub- 
lic readings from her new play. 

—There is a perfect rush to Colorado. 
The daily arrivals at Denver exceed 500. 

—The Belleville, Ont., opera house was 
burned April 27th; loss, $15,000. 

—Two of the Manhattan Bank robbers 
have been captured in Philadelphia. 

—The English are so obtuse that they 
cannot see the fun in the fifteen game. 

—$667,000 is needed to complete the 
Washington monument at the Capitol. 

—Ole Bull subscribes $2,000 toward a 
statue of the Norse discoverer of America. 

—Col. Thomas A. Scott retires from the 
presidency of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


—Dr. Dix’s persecutor, Williamson, goes to 
State Prison for three years and six 
months. 

—D. W. Middleton, clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court, died last week at 
Washington. 

—The Hahnemann Hospital gets $10,000 
apiece from Mrs. A.T. Stewart, R.L. Stuart, 
and Henry Hilton. 

—Deadwood is getting civilized. It is re- 
ported that political corruption has made 
its appearance there. 

—The report that an early adjournment 
of Congress is probable adds a charm to 
this promising season. 

—We are now likely to have settled 
weather, Mr. Vennor having announced his 
retirement from its management. 

—Congress evidently intends to help the 
building trade. It has already authorized 
the construction of sixteen new buildings. 

—*Three times three for ‘the apple of 
our eye’” is what the Danes cry when the 
Princess of Wales appears in their streets. 

—There is a young lady in California 
who has been “waiting for a wagon’”’ 
those nineteen years and has never seen 
one yet. 

—Prince Leopold defers his visit to this 
country on account of a previous engage- 
lady of the British aris- 
tocracy. 

—The Court of Appeals, which is now 
sitting in this city, was tendered a recep- 
tion by the Bar Association, at their rooms, 
April 26th. 

—The Ladies’ Co-operative Dress Associa- 
tion, to which we referred editorially last 
week, makes an announcement on our last 
page of this issue. 

—An attempt was recently made to blow 
up the gambling room of Monte Carlo by 
the use of a package of gun powder and a 
package of dynamite. 

—Last Friday was ‘“‘ Founders’ Day "’ at 
Vassar College, and was duly observed, the 
speakers of the occasion being Mrs. H. B. 
Stanton and Mrs. Livermore. 

—Mr. Montague Corry, Lord Beacons- 
field’s private secretary, familiarly known 
in London as “ Beaconsfield’s Walking- 
stick,” becomes Baron Rowton. 

—Gold in Cornwall, Orange County, N. 


Y., but don’t make a rush for it; for some- 
times it costs more to ‘get gold out of the 
earth than it is worth when it is out. 

—The M. de Pressensé who bas recently 
been appointed Secretrary of th the French 
Legation at Washington is a nephew of the 
well-known Protestant theologian of that 


e. 
—The United States Circuit Court has 
drawn awful circle of an injunction 
around the Pirates of Penzance, and declares 
that the musical rascals shall not be dis- 
turbed. 

** Considerable friction in the highest cir- 
cles” is reported from England. One prin- 
cess has married her father’s secretary and 
another proposes to marry a physician. 
That's the rub. 

—No little fact of greater political signifi- 
cance has occurred for many a day than the 
official declaration of five Chinamen last 
week in the City of New York of their in- 
tention to apply for naturalization. 

—Inquiry into the cause of the Tay Bridge 
disaster reveals the fact that certain por- 
tions of the bridge which should have been 
accurately fitted allowed an amount of play 
that distorted the form of the structure. 

—If the public has any sense of decency 
it will leave; Mr. Covert D. Bennett 
and bis mental experiences while under 
sentence of death severely alone. There 
is nothing more repulsive than trading on 
one’s misfortunes, sins or deformities, 

— Major-General Samuel P. Heintzelman 
died at Washington last Saturday. Gen- 
eral Sherman describes bim as ‘‘a man of 
intense nature, of vebement action guided 
by sound judgment, and a cultivated taste. 
Universally respected and beloved, at a ripe 
old age he leaves us, universally regretted.” 

—The rest of Paterson, N. J., was broken 
last Sunday by a furious mob, and it was 
with great difficulty that a lynching was 
prevented. A German May festival was 
held early in the morning, and a young man 
named Joseph Van Houten, while attempt- 
ing to cross a field belonging to Wm. Dal- 
zell, was shot by the latter and almost in- 
stantly killed. Dalzell was pursued by a 
crowd of people, taken in charge by three 
officers, and finally lodged in Newark jail, 
after several narrow escapes from hanging 
by the infuriated mob. 

A TRIMMER.—Country Doctor (as they 
came from Church); *‘ But now really, be- 
tween ourselves, Mangles, how did you 
vote?” Rustic: “ Well, sir, both parties 
they come and axed me, and | says to one, 
says I, Yes, and I couldn’t say No to t’other, 
so I takes my ballot card, goes into the box, 
shuts my eyes and makes a big cross, pops 
it in, and Lor’ only knows ‘ow I voted!” 
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NEW NOVEL, 
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An Original Treatment of an Important 
Question. 

LIFE: ITS TRUE GENESIS. By R 
W. Wricuart, of New Haven, Conn. Rmo 
cloth, $1.50. 

The author of this remarkable work enters the se 
entific fleld with a new theory of Life, planting him 
self squarety on the Bible Genesis, and showing that 
all the phenomena! facts of life, in both the vegeta. 
ble and animal! kingdoms, are specifically traceable 
to this one formula: That the primordial germs (meaning 
germinal principles of life) of every living thing—man alone 
-zcepted—are in themselves upon the carth, and that they 
severally make their appearance, cach after its kind, when- 
ever and wherever the necessary entironing conditions exist, 


12mo 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers, and sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 
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a new Temperance Song Book of low the 
best quality. By GEORGE ©. HUGG and M. E. 
SEI VOSS, with the valuable assistance of a number 
of our best song and music writers. A well- — 
one beautiful little book. Send 12 cents (in stampa) for 
imen! Costs bat $10 per hundred. and 12 cents for 
ngle copy. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. 


Contains feenty-/our of the best songs of this famous 
composer, any three of which are worth er- 
erate price of this fine volume, which is $1.00. 


All Sunday-Schools that try it, take to WHITE 
ROBES o ets.) No better Sunday School Song Book 
ever mace. 


New England Conservatory Method for the 
Pianoforte, 


($3.25, complete. In 3 parts, each $1.53.) Has been 
for years a standard and favorite meth and is 
ay use by the teachers of the Conserva- 
tory, and by thousands of others. 


Try LAUREL WREATH, ($1.00), High School Singer. 
Mas SON'S TECHNICAL EXERCISES. 


Try THE MUSICAL RECORD. Weekly. ($2.00 per 
year.) 
GOSPEL OF JOY, G0cts.) Best “ Gospel” so 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York 
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CHEAP. 
By Sopry WINTHROP. 
“Ty? you know what Sophia Clarke has bought 
for her parlor carpet?” asked Mis#s“Abby of a 
select circle of friends and relatives at the last 


, Sewing society. 


We are above gossip at Learmedville, but we feel a 
friendly concern in the affairs of our veighbors, and 
as Sophia is the minister’s daughter, about to be 
married herself to a minister, everybody is naturally 
interested in her movements. 

As nobody did know what she had bought for her 
parlor carpet, Miss Abby went on: 

**T saw it myself or I wouldn't believe it; a Turgish 
rug?” 

“Oh, one of those Smyrna-ingrain, Oriental two- 
ply, Nabob cotton-wool affairs,” said Cousin Grace. 
** Well, I wish her joy of it!” . 

‘**No—a genuine, large, square, elegant Turkish 
rug. I hope I'm above gossip, but she told me the 
price herself—ninety-five dollars.’ 

A few needles paused in mid-air and several glances 
were exchanged, but the well-bred silence was broken 
only by a gentle murmur from Aunt Sue, ‘‘ Poor as 
they are, too.” 

‘*Yes;” pursued Miss Abby, ‘‘ Sophia told me her- 
self that she had just six hundred and fifty dollars for 
outfit—saved froin teaching, I suppose. Her father 
gives her her clothes, but she always dresses plainly, 
you know, so that doesn’t amount to much. Well!— 
I trust l’m not given to prying into my neighbors’ 
affairs, but I did feel some curiosity as to how she had 
laid out the rest of her money—after that rug—and 
she told me a little about it. She’s got a good, strong, 
brown Brussels carpet for her hall and stairs, and for 
the rest of the house she has mattings. Her furniture is 
all very simple, I must confess. Some of it she and 
John have knocked up themselves out of boxes and 
boards. And she hasn't gone into the china mania as 
I was afraid she would—she’s so fond of pretty things 
—but she’s had four of her great handsome engrav- 
ings framed and says John has as many more. ‘ Now,’ 
she says, ‘with our\piano and book-cases we have all 
the big holes filled up. The little ones will fill up of 


_ themselves.’ 


@ 


asked her if she wasn't going to have some lace 
curtains for her parlor—this Nottingham lace is so 
cheap now —but she said, no, she couldn’t afford it. 

“** Well,’ said I—I really couldn't help it—‘ if I had 
been in your place, Sophia, I should have had curtains 
in my parlor, and got a nice, pretty ingrain carpet; 
ingrains are so cheap now!’ 

***] don’t agree with you, Miss Abby,’ said Sophia. 
‘Mother has always had ingrains, always been having 
ingrains ever since I can remember. You know the 
wear and tear we’ve had in our parlor, the wear and 
tear everybody has who has much of a family or much 
company. Why, the piecings, and the ‘‘fixings,” and 
the new parlor carpets, we’ve had in all these years, 
you never would believe them unless you’d experienced 
them as I have. And I am certain if all the money 
mother has spent on her parlor carpet were given her 
to-day, in a lump, she could buy five or six of the nicest 
Turkish rugs with it. 

“** Now just think of it, Miss Abby,’ says she, clap- 
ping her hands, ‘just think of it! I shall never need 
to give another thought to my parlor carpet if I live to 
be eighty. Wherever we move it will fit, and will always 
look nice. Jthink I’ve made a great bargain.’ That’s 
just. what she said.” 

‘“*Well, I only know that I should think it extrava- 
gant for me to buy such a rug,”’ said Consin Grace. 
“Two or three little ones, of course—everybody has 
those, now-a-days—but one of these large square ones 
I couldn’t afford.” 

And.as we all know that Cousin Grace’s husband is 
what is called ‘‘a liberal provider,” and that their house 
is just full of all sorts of expensive trifles, of course 
we all felt that this settled the question. 

But Aunt Prudence now spoke up. Aunt Prudence, in 
her heavy black silk and nice lace carefully done up; 
who is now rich but has been poor; who is the ac- 
knowledged model of all the domestic virtues and 
whose word is law. 

**Now, I think,” said Aunt Prudence, ‘‘ Sophia 
Clarke is right. In my opinion she’s done an econom- 
ical thing. It’s just my principle exactly. In heavy, 
necessary, uch-used afticles get the very best. In 
smaller, perishable things you can afford to save money, 
or do without altogether. When I buy a black silk I 
get the best I can find. But when I get a muslin— 
something for occasional use and something that will 
wear out soon anyway, no matter how much I pay for 
it—I buy as cheap a one as is respectable. A good, 
heavy, genuine Eastern rug is a bargain—that is, if it’s 
for use; not if it’s to he shut up in a dark room and 
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worshiped three or four times a year. 
lish ls, too, is none too good for the constant 
wear of hall and stairs. As for mattings, they are 
among the few things that are so very cheap that they 
are cheap, and using them is, in fact, the nearest prac- 
ticable approach to doing without. 

‘* Yes, Sophia is right. Her parlor carpet will last 
her lifetime. It will fit in any kind of a room; so 
there’s no waste in cutting or expense in piecing 
or bordering if she moves. It can be remvuved and 
shaken so often that there’s no danger from moths or 
carpet bugs. Besides that, it is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever, and for young people who will probably 
need a good serviceable floor-covering for many years, 
and whose position requires them to have always a nice 
pleasant parlor open to their friends, I think a Turkish 
rug is a wise purchase.” 

‘*Oh, well, Aunt Prudence,” objected Cousin Jane, 
whose husband had always been unfortunate, “ it'll 
do for you to talk, but for us poor folks "— 

‘That's just it, Jane,” interrupted Aunt Prudence. 
‘“*You ‘poor folks’ are just the ones who need to 
practice my kind of economy. You're the ones who 
think cheap things don’t cost anything. It’s you who 
are always filling your houses with tidies and mats and 
worsted inconveniences of all descriptions, with pict- 
ures and mottoes that have to be framed, and jugs and 
teacups that must be sent to be baked. You have no 
end of crochet shawls and head gear—‘ they are so 
cheap, and the girls make them’—and ruffies, and rib- 
bons bought at the cheap counters. I heard a young 
lady groaning for a nice shawl the otherday. How 
many neck-ties, and ‘clouds,’ and wall-pockets, and 
lambrequins at a dollar and a half or two dollars apiece 
would it take to buy one?” 

Aunt Prudence spoke with some asperity, and gazed 
through rather sharp spectacles at Cousin Jane and 
her too deeply-banged daughters. 

But at the heavy triple sigh her tone softened. 
** I’ve learned all this by hard experience, you know,” 
she said. ‘* Your uncle gives me the credit of being a 
pretty good economist. The secret of it all is that I’ve 
learned how to do without. Do without cheap and un- 
necessary things and you'll soon save enough to buy 
nice things.” . 

Tea came around just then and put a stop to Aunt 
Prudence’s remarks. And one of the listening sisters 
thought that if their only effect should be to diminish 
the store of Learnedville bric-a-brac they would not be 
without their reward. 


TO BE REMEMBERED. 


_ By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


Y OTHING can give more comfort with little ex- 
N pense than a few flowers in the window during 
the cold, often cheerless, days of our northern winters, 
and they give pleasure to those passing by as well as 
to the possessor. But every window-gardener wishes 
something prettier to hold the plants than the common 
flower-pot. A little time and skill will suffice to make 
even these coarse earthen pots ornamental. Give them 
a coat of paint—either black, brown, green or red as 
best pleases the fancy; or, for a variety, paint a few of 
each color. If you have any skill in painting, and 
many of our young girls have enough to draw and 
paint roughly, a flower, bird or vine may be paiuted 
over the plain surface, after the first coat is hardened ; 
or if there is neither time nor skill equal to this, land- 
scapes, flowers, birds or animals, or colored or plain 
engravings carefully cut out, and neatly pasted on, 
will have a pleasing effect. 

Articles of furniture may be made very pretty in the 
same way. First give the article the foundation color. 
While that is drying prepare a smooth paste of wheat 
or rice flour, the latter is better. Be sure and dissolve 
some gum tragacanth, half an ounce to three pints of 
paste, and stir into the paste. The gum makes the 
paste so adhesive that there is little danger that 
anything pasted with it will drop off. Select appro- 
priate pictures, and arrange on a table in the order 
in which you wish to put them on: a pretty border 
of delicate vines, or a Grécian border; a landscape, 
or tree, or stork in among bullrushes, or tropical 
leaves, or a deer for the center and some choice flower 
or autumn leaf in the corners of a table, and neat 
designs in the panels of other furniture, with or 
without borders or corner pieces. Consult good 
taste and neatness, not garishness, in the selections, 
and those not able buy rich furniture and with- 
out skill to pa An adorn their rooms in an at- 
tractive manner“with very little expense, and, by 
snatching a spare moment now and then, without 
waste of time. No painting will last so long without 


flaw or defacement as’ pictures put on with such paste 
and well varnished with such varnish as furniture 
dealers use on delicate colors. Up among the hills of 
good old Massachusetts there is a table, etc., which 
we prepared ‘‘ for a play house” more than fifty years 
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ago, in as good condition, as far as the pictures are 
concerned, as it was when first prepared. 


We have heard much of late of the ease with which 
lovers of the beautiful pond lily can cultivate it so 
as to have a lily garden nearer home than the lakes 
or ponds-from which they are usually brought. The 
‘“*American Cultivator” recently gave directions for 
this attractive addition to the flower garden. 

The roots can be procured in the Fall and kept damp 
all winter in flower-pots, but they can also be got in 
the spring when the garden is made. Then saw 
a strong barrel in two, making two good tubs. Paint 
them green. Lay some bricks for a stand for these 
tubs, or, better, sink them a little way in the garden 
where they are to remain. Fill them one third full of 
a mixture of sand, well rotted manure and garden soil. 
Set the roots In this mixture, adding small quantities 
of water every day or two, but put in the water as 
gently as possible, so as not to disturb the earth, until 
the tub is filled. Very soon the pretty round leaves, 
four or five inches in diameter, shoot up from their bed 
under the water, covering the top of the tub with the 
delicate green. Water must be added to supply the 
loss from evaporation, and it will not be long after the 
leaves appear before this most lovely of white blossoms 
will rejoice the eye. 

When cold weather approaches again, in the Fall, the 
water must be allowed to dry off almost entirely, and 
the tub, with its contents, should be placed in the cel- 
lar, being watered at long intervals through the winter. 
After the first year, the second spring, the tub is emp- 
tied, the roots separated, a fresh mixture of garden 
soil, sand and well rotted manure put into the tub, fill- 
ing it one third full, and about half the increase of 
roots placed in it and managed as before. The re- 
mainder of the roots can be placed in other tubs. The 
second year they will spring up earlier and blossom 
more profusely than the first. The blossoms open in 
the morning and close at night, as is their habit in 
their native ponds. 


Many who suffer from cold feet, either from a severe 
cold or imperfect circulation, often attempt to remedy 
the evil by putting hottles of hot water to the feet at 
night, on going to bed. This is better than to lose 
sleep and rest through the discomfort of cold feet, but it 
is a practice that ought not to be allowed to grow into 
a habit. If carried to excess it becomes very debilitat- 
ing. If this artificial heat is an absolute necessity Jo 
not use glass bottles, but strong stoneware. And if 
stone be sure and have it filled with hot water just as 
you are ready to get into bed. Do not attempt to heat 
it, as some do, by placing the stone bottle or jug in the 
oven, for disastrous if not fatal results may follow. 
When taken from the oven the moment cold air strikes 
the bottle it is liable to explode and do much harm. 
Bat, remember, if the water is boiling hot when put into 
the jug no barm will follow, even if placed in a warm 
oven to keep the heat. Boiling the water and filling 
the bottle while boiling hot frees it from gas, and that 
same water may then be used, without refilling or un- 
corking the bottle, for several days, and heated 
by laying the bottle in the oven an hour or so before 
retiring. It is wise to keep this in mind, for conven- 
ience as well as safety. Glass bottles are unsafe. Zinc 
and tin corrode and cannot be easily cleaned. 


PRAYER. 


Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 

‘Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 

Pray in the darkness if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 

Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 

Though it be what thou canst not hope to see: 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth tobe: | 

But if for any wish thou canst not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—{Coleridge. 


HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING. 
WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCIES. 


By Miss E. R. 
Of the Masaachuaetts General Hospital. 


HE rupture of a varicose vein in the leg is a com- 
mon accident. To check the bleeding while wait- 
ing for the doctor the limb should be raised, and steady 
pressure applied by folding a dry napkin and binding 
it tightly over the place. 
. Ip the case of a cut, if there is an excessive flow of 
blood a surgeon should be sent for, as one of the large 
arteries may have been divided and must be taken up 
and tied, which can only be done with the proper in- 
struments. If the bleeding can be stopped the edges 
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of the cut should be drawn together and held in posi- 
tion by means of a narrow strip of sticking plaster 
strapped across the wound. Nature sets up the process 
of cure almost as soon as the injury has been inflicted, 
and may safely be left to herself. 

When a limb is broken some time often elapses be- 
fore a surgeon can be procured tosetit. If itis prop- 
erly managed immediately after the accident a great 
deal of subsequent suffering may be saved. The broken 
ends of bone press against the skin and threaten to 
pierce it. The utmost care must be taken in moving 
the limb that this does not happen, as it might convert 
what would otherwise have been a very simple matter 
into a serious case. In lifting it one hand should sup- 
port the part above and one the part below the fract- 
ure, keeping them on the same level and raising or 
lowering them exactly together. Two short pieces of 
thin board may be placed on each side and tied firmly 
in place with strips of cotton. If these or something 
similar are not to be had, a pillow may be laid length- 
ways under the limb and tied around it with two tow- 
els. It should be kept as quiet as possible until the 
surgeon comes. If he does not bring with him the 
bandages he requires very good ones may be made by 
tearing an old sheet into strips about three inches in 
width. These may be joined by laying the ends to- 
gether, lapping them about two inches and running 
the four sides. One fora leg should be about ten yards 
long; for an arm, six or seven yards will answer. 

The bed-clothes should be held up by a cradle to 
relieve the injured part from the weight. A very good 
one may be made by cutting barrel hoops in two and 
nailing them at short distances on two straight pieces 
of wood about two feet long, placed horizontally and 
parallel to one another. It may be strengthened by a 
third piece at the top. 

Fractures may be divided into two kinds, simple and 
compound. In the first the bone is broken in one 
place, and if not complicated by other injuries it soon 
unites, and is not usually a very serious matter. When 
there is a wound laying the fracture open to the air it 
is said to be a compound one, and this opens the door 
to the possibility of a long train of eyils. However, 
in the first instance, after getting the limb into posi- 
tion nothing can be done except to try to check the 
bleeding, as would be done in any wound. 

When a bone is broken in two or more places, or 
when a splinteris broken off, it is said to be a commi- 
nuted fracture. 

Whenever after a fall or severe blow there is swell- 
ing, distortion or pain in a limb, fracture should be sus- 
pected and the limb managed accordingly. 

When the collar bone is broken lay the arm across 
the chest with the hand on the opposite shoulder and 
support it with a short sling passing well under the 
elbow and tied around the neck. 

If the knee cap is broken make the sufferer lie down, 
and raise the heel on a pillow, or one or two books. 

Contusions are sometimes treated with heat, which 
enlarges the blood vessels and makes room for the ac- 
cumulation of blood, and sometimes with cold, which 
contracts them and helps to rid them of their contents. 
Either course of treatment when begun must be per- 
sisted in, and not changed for the other. 

When one of the extremities has been crushed it 
should be raised and covered with cloths wrung out 
of ice-water, as this subdues the tendency to inflamma- 
tion. 

Dislocations are displacements of bones at the joint 
and must be reduced by the surgeon. Little can be 
done until he arrives except to keep down inflammation 
by the application of cold, as in a bruise. 

When poison has been swallowed the first thing to 
be done is to get it out of the stomach 4s soon as possi- 
ble, before it has been absorbed into the system. Asa 
stomach pump does not form part of the furniture of 
an ordinary house this must be effected by means of an 
emetic. Should none other be accessible stira table- 
spoonful of mustard into a tumbler of warm water and 
give one fourth of it ata time, following each dose 
with a cup of warm water; table salt will do as well, 
using as much as the water will dissolve. 

When vomiting is over the whites of two eggs stirred 
in a tumbler of water may be given, and as much warm 
milk as can be taken. 


Ifan alkali, as potash or lime, has been swallowed [ 


give any acid, lemon juice for instanee, to neutralize 
it; without waiting for the emetic to act. 

A tablespoonful of dialysed iron every few minutes 
is an antidote to arsenic. 

In opium poisoning, after an overdose of laudanum, 
etc., keep the person in motion, dash water in the face 
and on the chest, slap the chest with a wet towel and 
give strong coffee. If the breathing is sluggish try 
artificial respiration. There are several ways of doing 
this. One of the best methods is to take hold of the 
arms above the elbows, draw them above the head-un- 
til the hands meet, lower them, bending the elbows, 
and bring them up over the stomach, pressing them 


on it to expel the air from the lungs. This must be 
repeated sixteen times in a minute. 

Faintness is caused by the interruption of the supply 
of blood to the brain. The head should be placed 
lower than the body, that the blood may run toward 
it. Tight clothing should be loosened, particularly 
about the waist and throat, cold water sprinkled on 
the face and smelling salts held to the nose. Great 
care should be taken that strong ammonia is not used, 
lest the olfactory nerve be injured. A little stimulant 
may be given when the person begins to recover. 

The symptoms of hysteria are sometimes very 
alarming and it is difficult to distinguish between real 
and hysterical pain. If the mind of the sufferer can 
be diverted from herself the pain ceases. She rarely 
injures herself by biting the tongue or falling heavily. 
She cries out repeatedly and cannot bear to have her 
eyes touched. After the fit is over she is drowsy. 
The liberal application of a wet towel to the face and 
chest will produce satisfactory results. Self control 
often becomes impossible, so the utmost kindness should 
be combined with firmness. Scolding is worse than 
useless. The invalid will sometimes recover more 
quickly if left alone, out of sight but not of hearing. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS. AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive quest iona, 
suggestions and experiences for thi column. | 


W. H. W.—Sponges can be cleansed by washing them 
in ammonia and water (use the proportion of a teaspoonful 
totwo quarts) and afterwards in a solution of muriatic 
acid; one part acid to twenty-tive parts of water. Sponges 
are not kept clean without care. They should be thor- 
oughly rinsed, then aired and dried after every using, and 
unless they can be thus kept scrupulously neat they should 
be banished. For our own use a small piece of Turkish 
towelling or a neatly hemmed piece of old table-cloth, 
which can go through the regular laundry process, seems 
neater. 


—Please explain in your next paper what you mean by 
“Insulated ligbtning-rods a dangerous delusion,’ etc. 
thought all rods were insulated, i. ¢., by glass in the staples 
attached to the bouse. SUBSCRIBER. 

You are mistaken. Some rods are insulated from the 
house by means of glass; these are dangerous. Others are 
attached directly to the house; only these are safe. There 
are two very simple principles of electricity upon which 
the.true lightning rod depends forits value. (1) Electricity 
passes from points and to points without explosion or vio- 
lence of any kind, in a continuous and unobserved stream. 
You may prove this by holding your knife blade to an 
electrical machine; the electricity will pass into it without 
a spark. You may prove that it has passed by putting 
yourself on an insulated stool and afterward letting others 
draw it offfrom you. (2) Electricity generated at one spot 
will generate the opposite kind of electricity in a neighbor- 
ing reservoir; thus positive electricity in a cloud hang- 
ing over a house will generate negative electricity 
in the house. When these reservoirs are overcharged the 
two rush together; this produces the bolt. Ordinarily the 
lightning proceds from the cloud to the earth, but some- 
times from the earth to the cloud, and often from one 
cloud to another. The only safe rod covers the house with 
points; a single point is no protection; they must be on 
every chimney; perhaps more numerous. The rod is 
fastened directly into the house atevery joint, and shuld 
be left unpainted, for the rust multiplies the points. These 
points keep a perfectly safe and harmless pathway between 
the sky and every part of the house; the positive elec- 
tricity firing above is drawn off, like the electricity from 
the machine by the knife-blade ; no opportunity is given for 
the gathering of negative electricity in the house itself; a 
stream of electricity is passing continually between the 
house and the atmosphere; but there is no bolt. On the 
other band, insulators prevent this free and silent flow 
until the accumulation is great enough to overcome the 
resistance, and the result isa bolt. If you have insulated 
rods on your house the sooner you get them off the safer 
your house will be. 


A good light in the country, where gas lamps are not, fs 
at once very important and very difficult to get. If there 
is any real good kerosene, that does not smoke nor smell, 
we do not knew where to get it; and we are sure that there 
is a fortune for any manufacturer who will give us such an 
oil, Of all kerosene lamps we have accounted the Student 
Lamp-—either the German or the American form—the 
best, until the last two weeks. Two weeks ago we brought 
home for trial the ‘‘ Duplex Burner;” and the universal 
Verdict in our household after a fortnight’s trial is that it 
isa bundred per cent better than any other yet seen. 
Thre is no complicated mechanism apparently to get out 
of order, in which respect it is an improvement on the 
Student’s Lamp; and the light is both stronger and softer, 
even with an imperfect oil, than any gas light; much bet- 
ter for the eyes. This illuminating power depends on the 
exiatence of two wicks placed side by side, either of which 
can be raised or lowered at pleasure; and both of which 
can be extinguished by a simple contrivance without blow- 
ing out, The only fault yet discoverable in the lamp 
is the price; the cheapest one is six dollars; and there is 
nothing but the patent to justify such a price. The 
patentee would: make twice as much money if he would 
charge for bis lamp half a; much. He would do well also 


to put the lamp into the trade generally; we know but 
one store in New York city where it can be obtained. 


Let Mrs. E. F. P. send to James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., 
or Peter Henderson, New York, for her bulbs, and mention 
she wante them for house culture, and I think she will be 
pleased. Ihave grown a good many bulbs, and perhaps 
will give some.of my experience in that line before Fall. 
As to what shall be done with house-plants now—that de- 
pends, If you have a Zonale geranium or carnation pink 
that has bloomed all the winter, set it out in the garden, 
and start new ones for the coming winter. On the other 
hand, if you have a Catalonian jessamine or abutilon, put 
it in a pot two sizes larger and sink it in the ground in 
a partiy shaded spot. In the Fall, say September, take it 
up, take off all the top soil you can without disturbing 
the roots much, and fill in with light rich earth, and your 
plant is ready for another winter. I mention these 
plants as examples of soft and bard- wooded plants, to show 
the difference in their treatment. Soft-wooded plants do 
better when young and vigorous, and hard-wooded plapts 
do well if properly trimmed until they are too large for 
the window, Mrs. M, PLomsteap, JR. 

LYNN, Mase. 

In cooking the “ spiced corned beef’’ mentioned in a former 
number of the Christian Union, should it be washed when 
taken from the brine and boiled, or roasted ? 

The beef should be well washed, and if it is too salt (tastes 
differ in the amount of salt preferred) it will not injure 
the flavor if it is left ten or fifteen minutes in a larger pan 
of water. It should be put into cold water when put on to 
boil and brought to the boiling point as speedily as possible, 
and then allowed only to simmer. It is not to be used 
while hot; leave the beef in the liquor it was boiled in all 
night and the flavor will be greatly improved. 


J. W. S.—Itis said feathers can be tlyed by the use of 
the prepared dyes which are now sold by druggists. The 
directions accompany the dyes. If your feather is a valu- 
able one it is better to send it to a good dye-house or to 
some worker in feathers, for your inexperience might cause 
a failure even should your material be good. 


@ur Young Folks. 


MAKING GARDEN. 
By E. A. MATTIERS, 


HE Birds’ Nest is all alive, for Aunt Martha has 

told the children that it is time to ‘‘ make garden.” 
The weather has been cold and rainy and but little 
outdoor work was possible. But this morning there is 
a taste of spring in the air that is not to be mistaken. 
The children, Patty, Posie and Dick, have been eager to 
begin since the first blue-bird came, on the 5th of March, 
but Aunt Martha would not permit them to do more 
than sow a few sweet-peas and a little bed of nemoph- 
ila. But they have talked and planned everything 
over so often that they know exactly what to do now 
that the time for action has come; so thev waste no 
a moment in talking, but get to work at once. 

Patty is the ruling spirit, and she sets Dick and Posie 
to work collecting the dry stalks and raking off the 
grass while she uncovers the tulip-beds and borders of 
perennials. This last is a nice operation and cannot 
be trusted to careless hands, for it is well known that 
if you break or bruise the leaves of the tulips the 
flowers will not be so fine; and in the borders there 
are tender little green fingers reaching out in every 
direction and they must not be wounded. Patty often 
says that if the columbines did nothing but come up’ 
they would be worth having, for their leaves are so 
lovely and come so early that itis a delight only to see 
them pushing through the brown mold even before 
the grass has got fairly started. 

How sweet the airis! Il wonder what smells so 
good?”’ said Posie, sitting down and untying her sun- 
bonnet. ‘‘ The blossoms are not out yet; but I smell 
some kind of flowers, don’t you, Dick?” 

But Dick is too busy piling up sticks and dry leaves 
and all the rubbish he can find in the middle of the 
verbena bed to hear Posie’s soft little voice, for Posie 
is not an energetic person and never speaks very loud. 
So Posie sniffs and gazes about her until presently she 
sees a bee flying towards the meadow; then another 
and another, and Posie says: ‘‘ The bees smell flowers 
too and are going to hunt forthem.”” And Posie fol- 
lows the bees to the meadow and there are the willows 
all covered with catkins and swarming with bees. It 
is lovely in the meadow ; the little brook gurgles softly 
and the moss is green as emerald and there are a great 
many robins hopping about on the ground, and blue- 
birds, too, in the trees, and a pheebe-bird has lately 
arrived from the South and is telling everybody her 
name. Phoebe! Phasbe!” she cries. Why, Phebe, 
is that you? How glad I am to see you!” says Posie. 
And she sits down on the trunk of an old willow to 
watch Phoebe catch flies. Here she forgets all about 
the garden work, but Dick and Patty do not need her 
help. They have gathered an immense heap of rubbish 
piled up in the bed in the middle of the grass-plot, and 
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the tulip-beds and borders look quite neat. There are 
not many flowers yet; a few pansies and sweet violets 
and the last of the cfocuses and the squirrel-cups in 
the rock-bed are al] that are to be seen, for, as I said be- 
fore, the season is backward; but the fresh grass just 
springing forth and the little green leaves peering out 
are enough, Patty thinks, they are so refreshing to the 
eye after the dull grays and browns of winter. Patty 
and Dick are resting now upon the seat under the old 
apple tree and asking each other, ‘‘ Where is Posie?” 
They had not seen her go, but felt no uneasiness, for 


_ it was “ just like Posie to go straying off after a bird or 


a-butterfiy,” they said. ‘‘ That rubbish will make a 
splendid bonfire to-night!” says Dick. ‘ I say, Patty, 
I think the country is lots better fun than town, and I 
mean to stay here always and workthe farm for Aunt 
Martha when I grew up.” 

“Iam glad you like it; we were afraid you would 
be lonesome with nothing but girls for company,” re- 
plies the demure Patty. 

But Dick has been quiet long enough and wants to 
get at something else, and he asks Patty what is to be 
done next. ‘I think these beds are dry enough for 
you to dig and] will pull the grass in the edges of the 
borders, and then we will sow a few seeds.”’ So the 
little gardeners go to work again with a will. 

‘*Patty! come and see these black fellows, will you? 
What are they, and what’s tobe done with them? Shall 
I plant them again?” Patty comes over to where Dick 
is spading, and there in the freshly-turned earth are 
several large brownish beetles, seemingly duly half 
awake, and rolling and tumbling over each other with- 
out making apy headway whatever. ‘ Plant them? 
No, indeed ! ins are May beetles, and you must kill 
every one youd. I used ton let them go at first, for 
they seem such harmles§ dull things; but once I found 
an ugw white grub eating the roots of the Canterbury 
bells, and I showed it to Mr. Brown and he said it was 
the Jarva of the May beetle, and ever since I kill every 
beetle I find.” 

‘What isa larva, Patty? Lalways thought it was 
an egg or a cocoon, or something not hatched out, you 
know.” 

‘Oh, no! larve are always alive; caterpillars are 
the larve of butterflies and moths. You have seen 
caterpillars crawling about, haven’t you?” 

Patty had taken a seat near the bed that Dick was 
digging, and presently she cried out, ‘‘ Stop a minute, 
Dick, there is a wire-worm; don’t you see that slim, 
yellowish-brown worm? Kill all that you find, and 
please look a little after them when you are digging, 
for they are among the worst pests in the garden.” 
Dick picked up the worm and laid it on the blade of 
the spade and took a good look at it so that he would 
know it again. 

**He’s such a tough, dry fellow, Patty, I don’t be- 
lieve he eats your green stuff after all, for he’s 


quite white inside.” 


‘*He does worse than eat green things; he gets 
inside the stalks of plants and eats the pith, that’s 
why he is white inside.”’ 

“Why, whatasly rogue! And all these wriggling 
earth-worms; don’t they do any harm?” 

‘*No, it is said they are very useful in making the 
earth porous, and the robins eat them; so don’t kill 
them, Dick. Cousin Lavinia told me about them. 
She has a book that she often reads, called the ‘ Na- 
tural History of Selborne,”’ and it tells about earth- 
worms and birds, too. The man who wrote it used to 
think that swallows buried themselves in the mud in 
autumn and slept all winter, like mud-turtles and toads 
and frogs.” 

Dick’s studies in Natural History were cut short 
by the dinner-bell. Posie was not yet returned and 
nobody knew where she was, so they dined without 
her. 

Old Maum Dinah was staying in the house, helping 
with the spring cleaning, and she begged to be allowed to 
tke Patty’s share of chore-work, so that Patty might 
stay inthe garden. Aunt Martha, after some little time 
spent by all three of the others in a state of doubt and 
expectancy, consented; this was a great treat to Patty, 
who wanted to get some seeds into the ground as 
soon as possible. So she and Dick returned to the 
garden and left Maum Dinah to wash the dishes and 
put things to rights, for house-cleaning goes on very 
regularly and systematically in the Birds’ Nest; the 
house-work is never slighted and but one room is 
torn up atatime. So unless you should happen upon 
the particular apartment that was undergoing reno- 


vation you would never suspect that the dread ordeal 


of house-cleaning was being suffered by the Birds’ 
Nesters at all. 

Dick found that he had been superseded during his 
absence, ard he pointed without speaking to the bed he 
had been digging, and Patty whispered, ‘‘ They are 
the apple-tree robins; don’t disturb them.” And the 
children sat down to rest until the robins had finished 
their dinner of earth-worms, which they seemed to 
enjoy exceedingly. A song-sparrow and a pair of 


blue-birds were busy hunting worms too, and the 
children were delighted with the maneuvers of the 
pretty creatures. The blue-bird sits on the lower 
branch of a tree gazing intently upon the ground; 
presently she darts down, snaps up a worm or a beetle, 
and returns to her perch or to another close by. She 
is seldom seen hopping about upon the ground like 
the robins and the sparrows; these are on the ground 
half the time. 

The robins dig for worms with their strong beaks 
and the tiny sparrows scratch for theirs. Dick, who 
had never before seen a sparrow scratching for its 
dinner, was so amused that he laughed outright and 
frightened them all away ;, even the robins got up into 
the topmost boughs of the apple-tree, while the blue- 
birds and the sparrows took refuge in the thicket 
beyond the garden fence. 

‘* Is that little brown bird a wren, Patty?” 

‘““Q! dear, no; that is a song-sparrow. The house- 
wren has not come yet, and it does not look a bit like 
a sparrow when you get acquainted with it. The 
wren’s coat is a plain brown, and it has such a long 
beak and a funny little short tail that is most always 
pointed toward its head. I'll show it to you when 
it comes.” 

‘* What are you going to plant in this bed? Isn’t it 
dug enough?” 4 

“It is for a seed-bed; that is, a little of most every 
thing, and then they will all be set out inthe other beds. 
Yes, it will do; you can take the hoe now and break 
all the lumps while I go for some chip-dirt and sand.” 

‘‘Chip-dirt and sand,” thought Dick; ‘* what next, I 
wonder!” but he did as Patty had directed, then as 
she had not returned he went to look for her and to 
find out what chip-dirt might be and where the sand 
grew. 

The chip-dirt was found in the wood-shed and the 
sand in the hollow. Dick helped Patty carry them to 
the newly-dug bed and mixed them thoroughly with 
the mold. They also procured a few basketsful of 
soil from an old hot-bed to add to the mixture; then the 
bed was raked smooth and a portion of the earth was 
sifted into an old dish-pan. This Patty set to one side, 
Dick watching with much interest and helping all he 
knew how. 

Then Patty took a narrow piece of board just the 
length of the bed, and marked it offindrills. In these 
she sowed the seeds and covered them lightly with 
the sifted soil in the dish-pan; lastly, she smoothed 
the bed all over with her garden-trowel, and the job 
was done. No, not quite, for Patty asked Dick to 
fetch her an armful of rubbish from the orchard, where 
the farm folks had been trimming the trees. This she 
laid over the bed; then, with a sigh of satisfaction, she 
said: ‘‘ There! that’s done; and if those seeds don’t 
grow, Dick, it won’t be our fault!” 

And I don’t think it will either; do you? 


IVORYS RED TEMPER. 
By SARAH J. PRICHARD. 
I. 


HE door-yard—no, it was the house itself that 
began in the mountain, for its walls were patched 
into the very granite of it. 

It was a queer habitation that had grown as its 
master grew in prosperity. In it there was a fir-cor- 
duroy room, called ‘‘log” for short, a silver-moss 
room, a birch-bark with satin finish room, together 
with rooms just like ordinary rooms in ordinary houses, 
and—-an extraordinary Boy. 

The story begins with Ivory, the extraordinary boy, 
in the fir-corduroy room. 

Ivory Hine had a very brown face, very yellow hair, 
and a very bad temper. Whenever a tremendous ado 
was heard about the house, either in the way of pound- 
ing or screaming, somebody would exclaim: ‘‘ There 
goes Ivory’s red temper.”’ 

As I wrote, Ivory was standing iu the log room, not 
because he wished to but because he had been forbid- 
den to go on the mountain. Mr. Lucell Hine, his 
father, was a ,ruide, and had set forth a little time ago 
to ascend the highest mountain in the range with a 
party of gentlemen who intended to pass the night on 
its summit. 

In vain Ivory had pleaded to go up a little way with 
his father, who knew perfectly well the danger of get- 
ing lost although his little son could see none of it. 
‘‘I wonder if they are out of sight now,” thought 
Ivory; climb and see.” 

Inserting his toes into the spaces between the logs 
he began to climb the wall, and soon was at the open- 
ing where once had been the only chimney in all that 
region. As he looked out he could see the party, and 
his temper began to rise. He grew very red in the 
face; he wished to scream; he would scream but for 
the ladies in the house with his mother. 

He stammered forth, ‘‘ l—I—it’s real mean—ever so 
mean! It’s as mean as mean canbe! I want to go! 
I can go as well as not, and—I will go, so there] I 


don’t care what father says, or mother says, or eld 
Pete Lee, either. Guess I’m old enough to know some- 
thing about mountains; ‘most ten years old and known 
‘em ever since I knew anything. Anyhow, father 
won’t send me back all alone when I am once up there, 
and I’m going.” 

He got down, log by log, until he stood upon the 
ground. His mother and the ladies of the party were 
in the birch-bark room, and he heard his mother say, 
**I’m sure I don’t know what has happened to make 
Lucell forget the coffee, to-day of all days! He always 
looks to the packing of that the very first thing.”’ 
Then the door into the ordinary rooms closed and Ivory 
peeped into the birch-bark room. No one was in it. 
There lay the coffee-can. Lucell Hine had himself 
looked carefully to the packing of it very early in the 
morning of thatday. It was Jvory Hine who had taken 
it out, to peep and see what lay beneath it. Oh! Ivory 
Hine was a detestable peeper! 

‘“Now! N-o-w!” he ejaculated softly, seizing his 
opportunity in the left-behind coffee and making off 
with it to the log-room, where he dashed his straw hat 
down to its tightest notch on his round head and 
made ready for a good run. 

As he listened an instant to learnif the coast be 
clear, he heard one of the ladies belonging to the party 
say: ‘‘I wished to go up very much, but the guide said 
that at this season there would be great risk——”’ 

** Great risk!’ thought Ivory. ‘Clear, nice, bright 
day, and only September!’ As he thought, he ran 
softly and slyly over the granite rock and around the 
Hotter of sight of the rooms occupied by the ladies. 
In less na minute he was hidden away under the 
tall, dark, lonely Norway spruce-trees that fell every- 
where about the mountain like rows of somber fringe. 
The paths led through the evergreens, and almost im- 
mediately Ivory began to climb. . 

As he went upward he laid his plans: ‘* I'll just do 
this,” he saidto himself. ‘I'll hurry up like anything 
until I get ’em in sight, and then I'll keep where I can 
hear most everything and see what’s going on, and 
when they stop to build the fire and eat dinner they 
won't find any coffee, and then when everybody is 
pretty mad about it, and a-blaming father for leaving 
it out, I'll step out from behind a rock, or a tree, 
may be, and breathe awful hard, and say, ‘ You for- 
got—the coffee—and—I’ve—run—all the way—up the 
—mountain—with it.’ 

‘Ah! my me! won't they be so glad to see me there! 
I'll bet every one of them’ll put their hands in their 
pockets and give me—” 

Ivory never finished that sentence, for a big snake 
seemed to seize the end of it from his lips and trail 
it away down the side of a rock out of sight. 

For a few moments the boy kept his eyes on the 
ground, but soon he forgot all about snakes—it was 
a rare thing to find one on this mountain—and kept 
faithfully to the trail. 

After a half hour he came to an opening that 
showed down the valley, and he could see the farm 
lands lying far below—a broad meadow beside a 
stream, where the cows crawled slowly over the late 
clover like red ants over sugar. At least, that was 
what Ivory Hine thought they looked like. Once he 
lingered, thinking that bre heard the tinkle of bells, 
but no cows were on the mountain, and he was at 
that moment the loneliest little lad for miles around. 

He paused not to listen any longer to mysterious 
sounds that seemed to grow in the tall trees over 
his head, to creep out of the heights, and to slide 
down the precipices below. It was noon. He knew 
it by the sum, and he wished that he had taken his 
jacket, for he was getting up into the cool places. 
In another hour he came to a rock that shut out the 
pathway completely. Up its sheer side no boy or man 
could climb. On neither side of it was there any way 
of escape, for, in the one case, one would go sheer up 
as far as one could see the way; in the other, sheer 
down into an untold abyss. 

Ivory stood before this rock and laid the coffee can 
solemnly down. ‘“‘ What makes a fellow feel so puzzle- 
headed, I wonder?” he said aloud, as he looked above 
and below and all around. 

Then suddenly the whole air seemed to be alive and 
speaking. The words were thrust into both ears; they 
escaped from his parted lips, they ran around and 
around his head, and they said: 

‘*Ha! ha! Ivory Hine, how do you like it? You've 
had your way, and you’ve lost it, too, on the mount- 
ain. Now, let’s see what you will do. Ha! ha! my 
boy. Lost! lost on the mountain! You never knew 
when you turned out of the trail and followed—a bear 
track, perhaps! Let’s see how you are going to get 
back into the right path.” 

It was, in truth, a sad and sorry plight for the 
guide’s little son. 

“Call! Scream! Fairly yell!” suggested Ivory’s 
brain. He acted upon the suggestion, and the most 
imperious of echoes answered him: ‘ Father! father! 
f-a-th-er! Come! come! I’m lost!” 
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Listen as he would, not another creature than Echo 
paid the slightest heed to him. 

He climbed a tree. It was old, leafless, dead. The 
lightning had played on it years before; the wind had 
snapped off many a bough, and he thought he could see 
something to go by from its naked top. He saw that 
clouds had come before the sun; that the September 
afternoon was slipping by; that mountains stood 
around him on every side. ‘I’m the only little boy 
anywhere,” he sobbed; ‘‘and so hungry,” he sighed, 
as a big bough cracked under his tread, warning him 
to beware of a tumble. 

Ivory at once relinquished all idea of carrying out 
his surprise, and turned bis attention toward regaining 
the lost pathway and getting home. He wandered 
on and on, sometimes quite certain that he was going 
down the mountain, and as often perfectly sure that he 
must be ascending; and still he hugged the can of 
coffee as he slipped or climbed or trudged along with 
shuffling feet; for he was tired, and cold, and hungry, 
and, oh, so lonely! 

When he thought he had been going up to get down 
fora long time he discovered that the trees were shorter 
and thinner, and that it grew cold every minute. 

All at once he came out upon a bold round of the 
mountain where he could plainly see the great dome 
of six thousand and more feet lifting itself with an 
awful stillness of grandeur against the solid gold of 
sunset. Ivory had been upon the mountain with his 
father three times, but at no time had he seen this 
great dome. He did not know what to make of it, nor 
where he was; neither could he tell what to do to get 
anywhere. Never, in all this world, was a boy of ten 
years so completely lost as was Ivory Hine. It was 
upon the great dome itself that he had gone on former 
occasions, not upon this lower spur of the mountain. 

He fastened his eyes on the distant height, and, as 
he gazed, he distinctly saw a thread of blue smoke go 
up from it and waver against the sky. Could it be 
that up there his father and the gentlemen with him 
were building their evening fire? Were their blankets 
spread for the night? Was that really the mountain 
he meant to go upon? Ivory gave the coffee can an 
immense squeeze, wishing that it were his mother, or 
his father, or, at the very least, something good to 
eat, for his stomach was begging hard for food. 

Ivory could not bear to turn away from that little 
only sign of smoke that told there was somebody in 
the world besides himself. As he looked the gold grew 
deeper behind the mountain, and darker, until he could 
no longer see the line of gray curl up against the sky. 

‘All night on the mountain, Ivory Hine,” said the 
lad to himself. ‘‘ You'd better look around and find a 
place to sleep.” 

He began the search. There were rocks and rocks 
and rocks piled one upon another; but not one of their 
number offered itself as a comfortable pillow. The 
evening winds were beginning to blow chill and sharp, 
and piping, shrill sounds urged themselves through 
the air on all sides. 

A numbness came upon Ivory even as he was gath- 
ering dry leaves—not very abundant thereabout. He 
searched out a cleft in a rock that was wide enough to 
serve him as a berth, placed leaves in it, piled others 
on the rock on either hand, and was compelled to put 
stones on to stay them in place a moment. . Then, 
when he thought that he had gathered enough to keep 
out the cold, he crawled into the cleft, and, lying 
down, began to draw the leaves over him. The wind 
worked and Ivory worked hard for his bed-clothes, and 
between them either one got about half. 

Down there, bedded into the rocks, the leaves did 
not feel the wind, nor did Ivory; but he did feel the 
cold; it crept in at every pore. He pulled his hat tight 
down over his face and resolved to go to sleep; but 
his eyes stared up through the chinks in the straw of 
his hat’s brim at three stars that seemed to keep up a 
perpetual winking at him. He could not shut them 
out. He knew the stars—that little triangle with one 
bright star that through all the summer had hung right 
overhead, down where people lived. 

The stars seemed to the ten-year boy to be the only 
things that he knew in this strange new world on the 


mountain-top. 
(Concluded next week.) 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
ID youever move? Well, even if you didyou can 
have but little idea of what it is for a whole 
hewspaper to move—all the desks and chairs, the big 
safe and the little manuscripts, the type, the cases, the 
forms and all the queer things they use in printing. It 
is no wohder that everybody looks tired and fright- 
ened, and it is very strange if all your letters are not 
knocked into “pi.” But we are getting things in or- 
der very fast, considering that just at this time almost 
everybody else in New York wants to move, if not out 


of his house into another then from up stairs to down 
stairs in it, and all the workmen are so basy they 
can’t stop to be pleasant and you can scarcely get 
them to listen to you. The new office is very pleasant 
—for a city place—and when you are in New York you 
can come and see how you like it. 

That beautiful box of arbutus that I spoke of last 
week had with it this little poem. The editor wanted 
it for the other part of the paper, bat I just kept it for 


ourselves : 

SCRUPLES. 
Dear arbutus, flushing pink, 
Ere I gather you I think, 
Can you bear to go away 
In a pent-up house to stay? 
I can offer you no place 
That with yours compares in grace, 
Or can match your lovely face. 
Oh! your eouch of leaf and moss 
With such vines is wrought across; 
Troubador-like, ev'ry hour 
Talks the brook beside your bower; 
If you thirst, sweet dews are brought, 
And, with ministries unsought, 
Sun, and earth, and air, and sky, 
To caress you, all are by; 
In your praise the robin sings; 
You will lose all these glad things. 
Can you bearto go away, 
With mein my home to stay? 


Little maid with wistful eyes, 

Giadly from my couch I rise; 

Gladly where you list I go; 

This I blossom for, and grow. 

Little maid, could you, then, bear 

Selfishly to sip and share 

Day by day in sun and air, 

Day by day in love and care, 

But ne'er give the love anew? 

Ne’er go ministering too? 

Not to languish where I please, 

Not to bide in petted ease, 

Count I by my being meant 

And its fullneas of content. 

Living’s giving; I to live 

Freely love and freely give, 

Joyful all my treasure spare, 

Just to comfort anywhere. 

SISTER CLOVER. 

If all the cousins resolve to practice this most lovely 


spirit we shall be a happy family. 


River Faucys, Wis., March 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I enjoy reading the children's letters, and would hke to be 
one of your little nieces. Iam nine years old. I havea little 
baby brother four months old. My father has taken your 
paper for quitea while. My sister Lilly is eleven years old, 
and she goestoschool. I have not seen any letters written by 
the little ones from here. I hope this will be put in the paper. 

Your niece, ELMIRA W. 


Why is your town called River Falls? Is there a 
river and are there falls there? We should like to 
know. Why doesn't Lilly write, too? Give my love 
to her. 


WILMINGTON, Delaware. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
lam nine years old and would like to become one of your 
nieces. Please not to put my full name if I write it. My 
grandpa takes the Christian Union, and when I come down to 
see him I bavea kind friend who reads your letters to me. 
I have two brothers and one sister; one of my brothers is 
twelve years old and the other is fifteen in May, and my sis 
ter is ‘most seventeen years old I don’t want to make this 
letter too long and if 1 write another [ will tell you more. 
Your loving niece, MARGARET H. 


Thank you for the violets. They made your letter 
very sweet. Ask your big sister if she doesn’t like 
“ Clover’s”.poetry? You know I never put the full 
names in, but I am [glad you gave me yours to put in 
my book. 


Penn YAN, N. Y., Jan. ll. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 read The Christian Union, and like it very much. lama 
little girl not quite ten years old. I go to school and I study 
Geography, Dictionary, Philosopby, and Spelling, Reading 
and Arithmetic. I want to be one of your nieces very much. 
We bave had no snow here, and it is now the lith of January. 
I bave a little sister and her name is Carrie; she is named 
after my Aunt Carrie. [ have got up a club called “ The Lit- 
tle Blues,”’ and all of our school wearsa littie biue ribbon, 
and this summer we are going to havea picnic in the woods, 
andI hope we will be successful. 

Your loving niece, EVA. 


Is your blue-ribbon club a temperance club? I hope 
you will be successful with your picnic. I am very 
fond of picnics, and should like to go, too. Whata 
funny name your town has. What does it mean? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want very much to be included among your nieces. I sup- 
pose I cannot be until I write you a letter. I have read many 
of the letters trom your nieces and nephews which bave 
been published in The Christian Union, but don’t remember 
that I bave yet seen one from Washington. Thinking you 
might like to hear from a little girl twelve years old who bails 
from the Capital of our country, | will venture to send a few 
lines. 

Wasbington has always been my home, though I was born 
in Maine and spend most of my summers there. I have a 
dear grandpapa and grandmamma tbere. Last March they 
had the sixtieth anniversary of their . 1 hope they 
will live to see their “ Diamond Wedding.” It is nice to go 


and see them every summer. I like the dear o!d house,and 


the barn and garret are jolly places for a good time. 

Washington is the prettiest city I have ever seen, and it 
grows more beautiful every year. Our streets and avenues 
are so broad, and there are so many lovely parks and fine 
public buildings. I have attended some of the receptions at 
the “ White House.” Mrs. Hayes is a pleasant lady. She 
shook my hend and spoke very kindly to me. I have two dar 
ling little birds; they are both canaries. A lady friend gave 
me one, the other was a Christmas present from papa. I have 
named them Ben and Nab. No one admired the names very 
much, but I think they are very good for birds. 

I hope my letter is not too long. I could write much more 
about Washington, but fear I may weary even Aunt Patience. 


LovIse M. F. 

Washington is a pretty city, and Mrs. Hayes is a 
pleasant lady. She has a very kind heart and she 
knows how to make other people happy. We should 
be a very fortunate people if we could be sure that the 
White House would always be occupied by such good 
and noble people. I hope, Louise, you will have a 
pleasant summer with those dear grandparents. What 
are you doing to show your gratitude for two such 
lovely homes? 


AUREOLA, Md., Feb. 18, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your little nieces if you bave room for 
me in your heartand desk. Papa has taken The Christian 
Union ever since it was first published. We like it very 
much, especially the Writing Desk and the Ten Minutes’ Ser- 
mons to children. I am nine years old. I go to school with 
my sister and two brothers. It ison our place, and a few of 
the neighbors’ children go with us. Weare very fond of our 
teacher, who is a lady from Virginia. I study history, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, reading, geography and writing. My little 
brother Jamie has known all his multiplication table for some 
time, and seems quite proud when he gets above the older 
scholars. I have a very sweet baby sister named Mary, who 
amuses us very much by her funny sayings and doings. My 
sister and I have very large dolis,and she calls them her 
darling big babies. It has been very mild bere this winter, 
and we have not had our usua! sliding on the ice-pond, which 
we miss a good deal. It was eo warm last Saturday that we 
went in the woods and gathered moss to make a moss-bed 
with; it was very pretty and green. In the spring we love to 
gather the wild-flowers, of which there are a great many. 
Hoping to bear from you, I am 

Your loving niece, GERTRUDE E. 8, 


You shall have some more sermons by and by, Ger- 
trude. I hope you found the others helpful as well 
as interesting. I wonder if your wild-flowers are dif- 
ferent from ours. Weare having the beautiful blood- 
root, dog-tooth violets, anemones, hepaticas, arbutus, 
and what the children call ‘‘ Dutchman’s breeches” in 
great abundance. Do you ever plant ferns about your 
house? My love to the littie brotherand sister; what 
is the other brother’s name? Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
74 letters. 
2, 43, 28, 7, 9, 58, 1, 58, 17, 10 was set up at Shiloh. 
6, 70, 61, 4, 51, 5, 30, 74 a Moabite idol. 
40, 37, 53, 21, 72, 42, 11, 20, 44, 19, 27 were offered to the Lord. 
13, 38, 26, 20, 15, 12 was Mordecai’s cousin. 
18, 40, 22, 3, @, 25, 31 was a city huiit by the sons of Reuben. 
30, 34, 57, 69, 8, 50 was a man of little faith. 
66, 54, 71, 67, 68 was a tax levied upon the Jews, 
55, 35, 6, 37, 64, 65, 41, the name of a Christian woman of the 
Bible. 

56, 16, 14, 60 was bought by Abraham. 
46, 52, 33, 36, 54, 45, 63 was a tribe. 
48, 24 the birth-place of Abraham. 
47, 1, 28, 73 the Lord refused to show unto Moses. 
4, 52 wasa priest. 
My whole is one of the proverbs of Solomon. 


Ww. T. M. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

Each dash representing a consunant. 
I--i-i-i-i-i-y. 
I--o--e--u-a--e. 
--0-0--lo-a-e-y. 
l--o--i-e-a-e-y. VIOLerT. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Given two words of an equal number of letters, the prob- 
lem is to change the one to the other by the gradual process 
of changing one letter atatime. Thus, Dog becomes cat by 
this means: Dog, dig, fig, fit, fat, Cat; and Milk, through 
mile, male, mate, bate and hath, becomes Hash. In the 
game manner 8. R.8. wishes you to change Corn to Oats 
Black to White, Boat to Wave. 

CHARADES. 

1. All men wish my second to be my first; my whole is a 
state. 

2. When my second manages my first he becomes my whole. 

3. My first is a necessity in housekeeping; my second is 
part of the house itself; my whole is a receptacle for my 
first. 

4. When my first is my second the poor man is my whole. 

5. When my second feels my first he finds consolation in my 
whole. 8. P. E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL i. 


Poetical Acrostic.—|. W-ordsworth. 
2. H-olmea. 
I-ngelow. 
4 T-ennyson. 
5. T-upper.| 
6. I-ngelow. 
7. E-merson. 
& R-ogera. 
Lasy Eniqgma.—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Answers received (rom John Tuthill, Lightfoot, Amy, 8, L. A., Rore. 
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Editorial Department. Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 


Christian Union, 2 Wasbington Square, 
New York.” Cnaccepted articles will be re- 


turned if, at the time they are sent, thie is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts rot ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.--Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and otbers who act as agente. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Libera! discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 
CHICAGO Room Ashiand Block. 


Artistic Furniture, 

In the purchase of furniture it is a matter 
of importance not only that the pattern 
should be attractive but that the article it- 
self should be well made, There are many 
dealers whose windows display new and 
handsome styles, but whose goods wil] not 
stand the test of wear. Careful upholster- 
ing, well seasoned wood and artistic designs 
are not always found in combination, and 
we do a service to our readers in indicating 
at least one place where the combination 
exists. The store of Mr. John H. Horsfall, 
No. 6 East Twenty-third street, isa head- 
quarters for well made and artistic furni- 
ture. Mr. Horsfall exercises personal super- 
vision over all the departments and is 
especially careful to see that the best ma- 
terials enter into his goods, with a view to 
making them durable and satisfactory in 
every respect. He sells only his own work 
and puts his business reputation into every 
piece, so that purchasers may buy with a 
confidence that is lacking in many another 
establishment. Mr. MHorsfall’s styles of 
cabinets in ebony, black walnut, cherry and 
other woods, are just now worth noticing. 
A visit to.his store indeed will repay every 
student of household decoration. 


Pusurance and Financial, 


—A feature-of the past week in Wall 
Street bas been the action of the Canadian 
banks in recalling their loans, by way of 
anticipating the enactment of the bill now 
before the governor taxing foreign capital. 
It is scarcely probable that in its present 
shape the bill will be signed; and as no 
money was really withdrawn from the 
street the movement bad only a temporary 
effect upon the stock market, which, how- 
ever, was dull and unsettled during the en- 
tireweek. A transient excitement was also 
aroused by a rumor that Mr. Vanderbilt 
had sold to Mr. Jay Gould 100,000 shares 
of Western Union Telegraph Stock for 
$10,000,000; but this, too, passed away upon 
a prompt denial by both parties to the 
alleged transaction. As Mr. Vanderbilt 
sailed for Europe on Saturday to be absent 
six months, with the avowed purpose of seek- 
ing rest from business, it is not probable 
that for the time at least rumors concerning 
his property will affect the street. While 
the New York @entral road thus suffers a 
temporary loss/in ‘the absence of its chief 
the Pennsylvania read loses permanently 
its President, Col. Thomas A. Scott, who 
retires from the company on account ef im- 
paired health. Col. Scott bas been for the 
most of bis lifetime identified with the Penn- 
sylvania, having entered its service as a 
boy, and has been chiefly instrumental] in 
building up its fortunes to their present 
prosperous state. 


—The absorbing subject of discussion in 
insurance circles during the past week has 
been the remarkable correspondence sub- 
mitted to the Legislature between Mr. 
Smyth and the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. All the letters were written subse- 
quent to the confirmation of Mr. Fairman 
as Mr. Smyth’s successor. The reading of 
the correspondence produced a genuine 
sensation in the LegiMature. 

The first letter is from Mr. Smyth. It is 
dated April 19th, 1880, and addressed to Mr. 


Winston, President of the Mutual. Mr. 
Smyth states that the Mutual is one of three 
companies organized and doing business in 
this State, the titles to the real estate owned 
by and mortgaged to which have not been 
minutely examined and reported upon to 
the department during Mr. Smyth's admin- 
istration. He proposes that such an exam- 
ination shall be had as follows: 

“While Chapter 593 of the Laws of 1873 
gives the Superintendent power to retain 
and employ attorneys and appraisers to per- 
form the services indicated, yet it does not 


provide, clearly, for the payment of these 
parties so retained aud employed; neither 
does it allow the insurance company ex- 
amined any voice whether the charges for 
the performance of the duties are reason- 
able or otherwise. I therefore venture to 
suggest to you that you put yourself in im- 
mediate communication with Messrs. Ar- 
thur, Phelps, Knevals & Ransom, No, 155 
Broadway, attorneys for the department in 
other matters in New York, and retain that 
firm to search the titles; and the Hon. Will- 
iam Laimbeer, No. 19 Madison Avenue, to 
appraise for you the property owned by and 
mortgaged to your company in New York 
and Kings; and George H. Henry, No. 
William Street, to appraise property in New 
Jersey. I shall accept a copy of any report 
made to your company by these gentlemen 
as correct. If you, however, ascertain that 
the charges to be made by these gentlemen 
for performing the duties are excessive, 
please communicate with me, when I will 
at once suggest other names to you wha will 
be satisfactory to thedepartment. I will at 
the same time suggest names of other gen- 
tlemen to appraise property owned by and 
mortgaged to your company in other parts 
of this State and adjoining States. 

**T will thank you to communicate with 
me at your earliest possible convenience, as 
I do not desire to thrust the responsibility 
of this action, which seems to me so neces- 
sary, upon my successor, who takes posses- 
sion of this department on the ®%0th of 
April.”’ 

The receipt of this letter was acknowl- 
edged April 21st, and a reply was sent April 
24th. 

In his reply Mr. Winston protests against 
the examination. Hesays that Mr. Smyth’s 
official certificate dated March 28 last shows 
that the company had a surplus of $11,056,- 
005. He quotes the certificate of Mr. 
Smyth's predecessor in office, dated March 
19, 1877, stating that he had made a per- 
sonal examination of the papers of the com- 
pany, and expressing satisfaction at the 
management of its affairs. He quotes also 
the certificate of a committee of the trustees 
appointed January 19, 1880, to examine the 
assets of the company, in which it is certi- 
fied that the securities are of the highest 
character. The certificate is signed by 
Thomas Dickson, Benj. B. Sherman, H. ©. 
von Post, Joseph Thompson, Jas. C. Holden 
and Geo. F. Baker. Mr. Winston says: 


‘* We respectfully submit that the certifi- 
cate of these gentlemen, so well and so 
widely known in this State and beyond its 
boundaries, and none of whom were or had 
been members of the Finance Committee, 
by whom the loans were authorized, will 
be received by the public and the policy- 
holders of this company with a degree of 
confidence at least equal to that likely to 
be reposed in the statements of any other 
similar body of men whose services your 
department would be able to procure... . 

“Your immediate predecessor did not 
feel it incumbent on him to make a new 
examination of the titles to property mort- 
gaged to the company as security for loans, 
or acquired by it in the course of its busi- 
ness, because at that time, with few excep- 
tions, the titles to such properties had all 
been examined either by the Hon. Lucius 
Robinson, then Governor of this State, and 
whose eminence as a lawyer was well 
known to him and others; |by the Hon. 


Henry E. Davies, formerly Chief Justice of 4 


the Court of Appeals of this State, or by the 
Hon. William Betts, LL.D., the then stand- 
ing counsel of the company. Since 
that time the title papers and abstracts 
have been prepared and certified by our 
general counsel, the Hon. Oliver H. Palmer, 
equally well known for accuracy and pro- 
fessional attainments. During upward of 
thirty-seven years’ administration of the 
affairs of this company, comprising the 
making of about 12,000 loans on bond and 


mortgage, and the investment and reinvest- | } 


ment of $100,000,000, not one dollar has ever 

been lost through the failure of any title to 

the property on which such loahs were 


Mr. Winston suggests that if an exami- 
nation is still deemed necessary, the depart- 
ment can have it done at slight expense by 
sending some person from the regular force 
of the department; the company would ex- 
hibit to himall its papers, or an examination 
would be made,as is often done in the West, 
by iadiscriminate selection of loans and 
titles. Mr. Winston offers the further sug- 
gestion that if the company pay for such an 
examination more than necessary traveling 
and other actual expenses it will be guilty 
of a legal misdemeanor. He also says that the 
examination by employed attorneys could 
not more than be begun by the 30th of April, 
when Mr. Smyth would go out of office. 

Under date of April 26th Mr. Smyth tele- 
graphed to Mr. Winston for information 
about sales of real estate. Reply was made 
the same day that the real estate sold by 
A. H, Muller last week brought $666,055, 
while it had been rated in the assets at 
$516,270. Since the Ist of January real 
estate had been sold for $738,130 which had 
been rated in the assets at $606,045. 

Under date of April 26th Mr.Smyth replied 
at length to Mr. Winston's letter, saying 
that the department cannot accept the case 
as final even under the certificates and re- 
ports quoted by Mr. Winston. 

The demands of Mr. Smyth, if com. 
plied with, would have involved an ex- 
pense to the|Mutual Life Insurance Co. esti 
mated at $200,000. Mr. Smyth by this 
action has given conclusive evidence of bis 
unfitness for the office of insurance Com- 
missioner and bas given additional emphasis 
to the attacks of his enemies. 

The correspondence also contains letters, 
dated the 19th, making the same demand for 
an examination on the United States Life 
and the Washington Life. Neither of those 
companies did nm.ore than to refer the mat- 
ter to their attorneys. 

—The Supreme Cvuurt of Pennsylvania has 
recently given the following decision in rela- 
tion to fire insurance: ‘‘ Under fire insurance 
a policy requires notice to be given if the 
insured premises become vacant, and if the 
assured fails for six weeks to give notice it 
is inexcusable neglect, which will relieve the 
company from liability in case of loss by fire 
occurring within the period of the vacancy. 
Such notice must be given within a reasona- 
ble time. But a company would not be dis- 
charged from its obligation if no notice is 
given of a temporary interruption of contin- 
uous possession incidental to a change of 
tenants.”’ 

—A bill is now before the Assembly com- 
pelling mutual benefit societies to deposit 
with the Insurance Department securities 
amounting to at least $100,000 for each so- 
ciety. The bill has been passed by the Sen- 
ate. Ata meeting at the office of the Mer- 
cantile Benefit Association last week, which 
was largely attended by representatives of 
these societies, resolutions were adopted in 
opposition to the bill and a petition t» the 
Legislature was prepared. 

—Jobn A. McCall, Jr., has been appointed 
Deputy-Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, and qualified as such. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, APRIL 26, TO SATURDAY, 
May 1. 
Gevernment Bends.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
April @. April 2. May 1. 
68, 1880, ¢ 1044 
5s, 1831, r 102% 
6s, currency, ........ 136 
Bids ter State Bouds.— 
Ala., class A.2to5..... 5744\Mo. H. & 8. J. due 86. .106 
Ala., clase A, 61 iN. 68, 0, 
Ala., class B, Se....... 77 C. Ge, A. O...... 
la.c 1205... @ IN.C.N.C. R., 
Ark. 6s, 1900....12 C. N.C. R..78.c. of 
Ark. 7a L. Ftsis #4 N.C. O....100 
Ark. 7a. R..... 4 IN. C. N.C. R.. c. off @ 
ark.7s.L.R.P.B.ANO 4 |N.C. 66-190..... 10 
Ark. 7s, M.0.4R. 4 [N.C.t a., 6*-08....... 10 
Ark. 7s, Ark. C.R.... 4 |N.C.n.,J.J., 17% 
Conn, 68, 83-4.......... 106 IN. C.n.,A.O. ........ 17% 
1094, |N. C. sp. t. cl. 1, 
IN. C. ap. t. el. 2........ 34, 
100 IN. C. sp. t. cl. 3........ 34 
La. 7a, ém., M4......... #4 |Tenn. 6s, o., '90-2-8.... 
45 n-, 92-8-19U0.... 28% 
104 Tenn. fs..n..n. 8.14. 
Mo. 6s, due S2or (Va. Ge. n., '66.... ...... 22 
Mo. 68, due "85......... 10744) Va. Ga, n., "67 ....+..... 2 
Mo. $e due 87.......... VM. GB, CD... 
Mo. 68, due 88.... 108 iVa. xmec............ 
Mo.6s,A.or U.due 92.109 (Dis. Col.sm.... ...... 
Mo. fd due-5........ 112 |Dis. Col. 
Foreign Exchange.— 
Wdays. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4345; @485 


FiSa & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway Railroad Co. 


san. Juty 1, in N. City. 
AL N 1908. 
TOTAL AMOUNT. OF 188 - $1,000,000 
106 AND INTEREST 

The naturaladvantagesof Kockaway Beach, 
with the ocean on one side and Jamaica Bay 
on the other, enhanced by the extensive im- 
provements now in progress and to be com. 
pleted in time for the coming season, will! 
render it the most attractive sea-side resort in 
the world; and when brought within easy 
reach of New York and Brook! yn by a double 
track rapid transit railroad, with first-class 
appointments, it cannot vail to be thronged 
with visitors from all a parte of the country. 


PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS 


OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, 


Interest. Six Per Cent. per annum, rou. 
and July 1, in N. Y 
PR IPAL DUE IN 1898.” 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF IS8TU E. 
Price 107 ACCRUED 

These Bonds are the first lien on the entire 
Property and Franchises of the Company. 
The property. consisting of 423 miles of com- 

eted resents a capital in Stock and 

nds of over 000,000 ; and, with the ~ audy 
growth of the business of the road, and the 

fection of ita connections and terminal 
acilities, now in progress, it is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 


Both the above issues of Bonds, of which 
we have but a smal! amount still unsold, are 
especiaily desirable for investment. 

FISK & HATCH. 


We & Co 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Comm Governmente and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


BAN 
STOKES, 
45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Be)! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and Govensuant SECURITIES. 


Cire lar Netes are fer £10, &: 4d 45 
riing, and are payable to the dors of the Travel- 
x whee nature is authenticated in the Letter ot 
Indication. e Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to lead- 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for addi- 
tional Circular Noves that may be ordered by mail. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incerpeorated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES suait, President. 


tea LAfe Inewrance Com 
before insuring elsewhere 


ALITY ot ite TERMS. 
Afver the ume for three or more years 
have been pe rggeiving the required potiee 
from ~ will continue the 
olicy in er payments 
FULL F CE for sucha period as the ENTIRE 
Should the 4 death of ~~ insured tak 
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fault. 

The new fcrm downent Policy provides 
That if the ENTIRE B4KRVE is 
than the le Premium sa A to carry the 
full amount ef insurance te the end of the aeow- 
roent term, the cess used as a single 
premium to purchase pare payable 
at the end of the term guaranteeing to the 

im every eveat the full vaiee of his 


NO ‘SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from the policy-hoider,on bianks 
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GITY OF TOLEDO BONDS. 


Referring to the notice heretofore published by the 
officers of the City of Toledo, Ohio, holders of the 
ponds of that city Issued on account 

WATER WORKS, 
TOLEDO AND WOODVILLE RAILROAD, 
FLOATING DEBT. 
and for other parposes and embraced in the proposi 
tion for tunding, are advised that the new 


CONSOLIDATED FUNDING BONDS, 


having 3 vearsto run, redeemable after 2) years, 
hearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- annually 
yn the City of New York, are now being delivered by 
the undermentioned company, in exchange tor the 
old iasues, above reterred to. ; 

Circulars avd other information will be given on 
application to 


The New York, New Engiand & Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St... New York. 
and 19 Congress ™t., Boston, 
AGENTS FOR THE CITY. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Capital Stock, $10,009,000. 500.00), Shares; Par Value 
$2). STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 
President, GEO, D. ROBERTS 
Secretary, D FY ERDEN 
Treasure r. JAMES D SMITH. 
dieneral Manager, W. 5. KEYES 
Financial Agent. WALDEMAR ARENS. 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter. 
Richard MeCormick., Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, George R 

Rohinson, James D Smit 
Principal Office Rooms 4 and % BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 1880. 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaire on the 3iat December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 
Sist December, 1879 $3,699,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879........ .....- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; por upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 8iat December, 1879, 

Losses pee during the 


3,875,101 26 


The Company bas the | viz: 


United ates and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank and ether 
Stocks $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise .. . 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and ‘claims due the 
Company, estimated at 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Billa . 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profita will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 


the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesda , the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 


amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi. 
cates to be uced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 


= net earned premiums of the Company, for 
ear end December r which 
—— ficates will be issued on and afte after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’ys 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D, Horace Gray, 


Epxuurp W. CORLIES, 

Joun 

ALEXANDER LAKE, 
B. 


CHARLES DENNIS, 


Rost. RN, 
James Low, Manewatt, 
Davip LANE EORGE ANE 
Gorpon W. Burneam, Rosert L. STUART, 
D. Morean, James G. De Forgst, 
Wu. Sturer, FREDERICK CHAUNOCEY, 
LEMOYNSE, D, 
Benzamin H. Bryce, 
Josian O. Low, Wiis H. Foes, 
E. Dopas, — 

YAL PHELPS, 08 ODDINGTON, 
Tuomas F. Younros, Horace K. 
©. A, Hanp, A. A. RAVEN, 

Joun D. Hew ett, DeGroot, 
H. We 


EBB, Henry Couns, 
P. Burpetrt, Joun L. Ricker, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pree. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vire-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice-Pree. 


Go 4, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in «old, joe. Clinton Bros.Cliptos vilie.Ct 


Pub 


that 
the paw 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen len Streets., N.Y. 


NEW GOODS 


Distributed Throughout our Establishment. 


Black Dress Silks. 


INCHES WIDE, @5c., $1.00, 91.15, $1.25. 


ELEGANT BROCADES, BLACK AND COLORS, 2&- 
INCH, $1, 81.25. 

NEW LINE BLACK SATIN, 

COLORED SATINS, TO MATCH ANY SHADE 

FANCY MILLINERY SILKS. LARGE VARIETY. 


RIBBONS—SATIN and GROS GRAIN, FANCY. 
BROCADES, ete. 


LACE NOUVEAUTES, 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN, 


LARGE IMPORTATION, EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS in 
NOTTINCHAM CURTAIN NETS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, 


LACE LAMBREQUINS, 
APPLIQUE AND NOTTINGHAM TIDIES 


BED SPREADS, 
COUNTER PANES, 
COMFORTABLES, 
TABLE LINENS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS, 


KID GLOVES. 


MONOGRAMS. 


2 BUTTON. S BUTTON. 4 BUTTON. 6 BUTTON 
81 20. 81.45. 


BOLERO. 


REAL GOAT-SKIN : 
3 BUTTON. 4 BUTTON. 


6 BUTTON 
$1.45. $1.75. 


$2.00 


FULL LINE LACE MITTS, 
HOSIERY, LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, Ete 


LEATHER SATCHELS, POCKET-ROOKS., 
TRUNKS and V ALISES. SHAWL-STRAPS. 


Housefurnish ng Goods. 


EVERYTHING NEEDED in the HOUSEHOLD. 
CHINA WARE, WOODEN WARE, TIN WARE, Etc. 


Clear Bargains in all Departments. 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


Embodied in ita 132 pages will be found 
Choice Literary selections. together with 
other matter, Iitlustrative and Descriptive 
of the Geeds Contained in our Keapective 
Departments; with the Lewest Prices 
Afixed te cach Article. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM, 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 5A. GO, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T..N Y. 


R.H. MACY & 60., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Oar nnd. Choice with 


Trade 

ORSTE 

nove FUR GoopDs, 


Matt Onpers « Srectacty awp Peowrrir 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. MACY & CO. 


14thiStreet and: Sixth Avenue, New York. 


RUCS! 
W.&J. Sloane 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 


TURKISH. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS AND LOW PRICES. 


Turkish Embroideries, 
ANCTENT AND MODERN. : 
PORTIEFRES. WINDOW CURTAINS AND LAWBRE 
QUINS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, ANTIQUE 
TOWELS FOR TIDIES, APPLIQUE WORK, &c 


649, 651 & 655 BROADWAY 


KR. R., BLEEKER ST. STATION 
R. R., HOUSTON ST. STATION 


MET. EL 
N. ¥. EL 


THE LARGE STOCK 


OF CHOICE 


Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, 
& Mattingss, 


Selected by the late 


Geo. E. L. Hvatt, 


FOR SPRING TRADE, 
Is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices 


TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call at once. 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


A tew deors east of Broadway. 


JONES. 
Choice Spring Goods 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


1840, 


Salts & Cloaks. Housefurnish’s Geods 
Boy’ Maite. Z Silverware. 
Linens. vA Crockery. 
Z Chins. 


| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth 


5 


JONES 


shoes. 

Carpets. Z Gloves. 
Upholstery. 7. Zz ‘Hosiery. 
Furniture. Z Z Millinery 
Domestics. Gents’ Fu ra’g G'ds 


-— 
Personal and outfits fur- 
nished. Samples sent 


JAMES MeCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 
LINEN BUSINESS 


10 East 14th St., 


Near 5th Ave. 
Household and 
Family Linens 


A Specialty 
For Thirty Years 


Having disposed of their 
Early Importations of 


Dress Goods 


Will Open a New Line on Monday, May 3, 


NOVELTY AND PLAIN GOODS 


Suitable for Mid-Summer 
wear, at very attractive 
prices. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesed, 


24 W. 14th St, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY. 


Our show-rooms are now blooming with an im- 
mense assortment of TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS of the latest designs. UNTRIMMED 
HATS in great variety, suited to the more fastidious 
tastes. 


FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Laces of every 
description. Embroideries in Cambric, 
Nainsook and Swiss. Lace Ties, Fichus, 
Linen Collars, Cuffs and Notions of 
every description. 


SPRINC HAS COME, 


if you wish Beets, Shees, Gaiters ont 
pers, tor Ladies Misses, Gentlemen and Youths, 
LER & 2% Weat St., N. Y. 


Hercules Supporting Corset, 


$3.09 
2. oven, Spoon Steel 

This new aid improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed as to give a natural and permanent 
suppurt tothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose ite shape, avoids ali pressure on the chest 
and imparts an elegantand graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 8 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price. by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M't'rs, N.Y. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PINPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTA. 
Makes Ove gallons of a deleious and sparkling 
beverage.— whoicsome and temperate. Sold 


ty te. or sent by mail on receipt of I5cta. Address. CHAS. 


Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Pa. 


Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with ome. 
40 chromos, We. Star Pitg Co., Sorthford 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXI., N No. 


and Garden. 


PRUNING. 

NY injury to roots, as from cultiva- 

tion, lice or borers, tends to the pro- 
duction of sprouts or suckers, which, 
springing from underground, often pro- 
vide themselves with independent root- 
lets. It is best to cut them near the sur- 
face, whether a little below or a little 
above 1s not much matter, as early in the 
sifring as their leaves are fully devel- 
oped, and to repeat the cutting, at the 
game stage of growth, as.often as they 
are renewed. They are in this manner 
exhausted without risk of inflicting new 
injury upon the roots. 

Whatever interferes with the free mo- 
tion of the sap promotes the growth of 
the suckers and supernumerary limbs, 
above ground. High grafting, knobs, 
bends and forks are permanent causes 
of this evil. Torpid conditions, which 
leave the bark clinging to the wood, are 
often cured by manuring; but some- 
times bark lice or scale insects, sun-scald 
or other injurious agents are at the bot- 
tom of the mischief. Soapsuds and 
whitewash are ivefficient remedies; and ( 
moss-covered or rough bark is a symp- 
tom rather than a cause of evil. 

So far as pruning is required, a few 
shoots may be removed at any conven- 
jent season ; but extensive cutting should 
be practiced only in late autumn or in 
winter, and fresh suckers watched for 
and rubbed off, as fast as they appear, in 
the spring. 

A third cause of suckers, or, as they 
are sometimes called, ** water-shoots,” is 
an excessive pressure of spring sap. 
This is one of the results of severe winter 
pruning, and is especially troublesome 
in vineyards. Smooth cuts multiply the 
shoots, and they must be removed (ihe 
earlier the better) by rubbing off the 
fresh starts, and pulling off, twisting or 
breaking down those which have at- 
tained some dimension. Stone-fruit 
trees, especially cberries, need to have 
the bark of the trunks and principal 
branches occasionally slit longitudival- 
ly, at moderate intervals of space. Such 
slits do no harm, if made with a sharp 
knife, and they relieve the tension of 
the bark. Sometimes, from lack of pre- 
caution, a sucker is found to have made 


best, in such a case, to split the sucker, 
from its base to near its apex, inserting 
something to keep the slit open, or to 
break it half across and let the broken 
end hang. In such predicaments it grad- 
ually withers, and leaves a comparative- 
ly small cut necessary for its final re- 
moval. 

Grapevines tend to grow most luxur- 
iently at the extremities of the perma- 
nent arms; but if allowed to do so the 
lower portions will in a few years be- 
come Hare. Whenever, as of necessity 
in grapevines, the pruning is continued 
annually and directed especially towards 
fruit production, the spurs or stubs 
tend either to die out or to become too 
large aud long. Rules are worse than 
useless in combating such difficulties. 
Much is gained by the exercise of watch- 
fulness and ingenuity from year to year, 
provided the same person always at- 
tends to the pruning. Nature often 
provides a2 cane which can take the 
place of an old stub,, and there are fre- 
quent opportunities for cutting a part 
of itaway. Neglect or ill management 
may in time spoil the whole arm; but a 
new cane from the bottom is easily ob- 
tained and, after it bas grown large 
enougb, the old arm may be amputated. 
Fasten a stvuut cord or a wire tightly 
round it, two or three inches from the 
origin of the new cane, and let it be one 
or two seasons choking to death. Then 
cut -it off above the fastening. This 
course prevents bleeding and rotting, 
and leaves a point that it very bard and 
durable. A year or two afterwards it 
may be cut farther back to give the bark 
a better chance to grow over it, but that 
is not necessary. 

There is much apparent difference be- 
tween the several species of plants as to 
their ability to endure pruning; but 
many cireumstances must be taken into 
acount in estimating the real differ- 
ence. Plum trees are very subject to 
imjury from exposure of the main stem 
tu the severest influence of the sun’s 


winter killed, and the extent of the in- 
jury concealed by their rapid growth 
in summer. Pear trees which have 
grown vigorously for several years are 
on that account the more likely to suc- 
cumb toan attack of blight. The dep- 
redations of insects and the extreme 
variations of our climate often thwart 
the most judicious operator. These 
facts combiue to enforce that which we 
bave all‘along insisted upon as the first 
principle of successful pruning ; viz., 
let every cut have a definite object. 
They also show the importance of re- 
garding this art as only a single part of 
a complete system of good culture. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental Exhaustion, 
Etc. 

I have u&ed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ina 
number of cases in which it is recommended, 
wits good effect. 

NOBLESVILLE, Ind. J. 1. ROOKER, M.D. 


American Sunday-School Union. 

The Fifty-sixth Anniversary of the Scciety 
will be celebrated at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, on Tuesday evening May 11th, 1880, 
o'clock. Ex-Governor James Pollock, 
of Pennsy!vania, will preside. In the addresses 
of the evening various sections of the country 
will be represented. Rev. Reuven Thomas, of 
Brookline, Mass... bas been secured as the 
speaker from the East, Rev. Samue! J. Nic- 
colis, D.D., of St. Louis, will speak for the 
Southwest and Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of 
Chicago, for the West and Northwest. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and rejyrn 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD ®TRERT, NEW YORK. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


s8 
MEAS Cue. FT. 


Makes a pertect bed. No mattress or pillows re 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fite the bods as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 


stantly. Selt-tastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportamen, etc. 
Good lor the lawn, piazza, or “ coolest place in the 
house.”’ Splendid rw invalids or children. Sent on 


receipt of price, or C.O.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon's 
line. For cents, in Minn., lowa and M 

H W. LADD, 108 Falton ‘Street. 
Boston ; 27 © anal St., New York; 165 North Second 
Philadelphia. Send ter Circulars. 


ORGAN PIANO 
BEATTY PIANO 


EW St. pe, B vet Golden Tongue Reeds (rete 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book Son. 
few Pianos, 8143 to Newspapersent Free 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B= TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptiy proviijed for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘Appl! 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Becretary, 
30 Hast léth pear University N. ¥ 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Coruwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and bealthful- 
ness. Careful persona! attention. tted 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRaD 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Neo 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $8 a year. Uver 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan.4."8!. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


, OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.BRICE. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY, Address 


(with stamp) U. M. Tel. , City Hall, Cleveland, 
answering an Advertisement 
‘confer = a m the Adver- 
Hin an r by sta 
vertisoment in 


rays. Peach trees are often partially 


= they saw the ad 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 


UPRIGHTS. 


style of cases, 
proved Music 


The most popular sorte 
of Piano of the present 


tent ot ACTION; 


SQUARES. For the past 56 years the 
BTANDARD PIANO of the 
world; bel ied not oniy 


in this country aA by all the adios mapufso- 


turers of Europe. 
), the t cen- 
ot e, all of 
above will be sold 
ood instrument, thu epportundly seldum of- 


ered, as our Pianos are al! of the BEST workman- 
ship and = the HIGH E8T STANDARD of musical 


excell 
PIANOS of 
ot 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instrumeate— = rie tle 
prices from $200 te $300. GRKAT tale used, at 


Chickering & Sons, |* 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, «co. 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc. 
10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, postpaid. Price-list free. 
QERANIUMS! 


Gre nhouse and Beddé 
1. 10. T. MONTGOMERY. 


Plants sor ‘Lists free. 


Mattoon, 


MENDON KING MOWER. 


THE SIMPLEST. STRONGEST. AND 
MOST DURABLE MOWER IN USE. 
IT TAKES KNOWN 


The Cregg Rake. 


Can be operated by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free { or driving. Thoroughly tested, never tails. 
Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
1880. 


EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last yeas. E'S 


that these Machines fully sustain awards 
THE made to them at the crea: 
nial “*handred day trial.’’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and aoe complete victory at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in I878 We offer for I achines trom entirely 
new patterns and greatly improved in ever ae 
a our New Lawn Sweepers. Ha 


Grab Alen & Passmore, 


and Manufacturers, 
No 


631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


orse 


Quimby’s Improved 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


Successor to Edward £. Quimby, 


136 Chambers St., New York. 


The subscriber desires to have it known that 
* Quimby's’’ Lightning Rods are not sold as an article 
of merchandise, nor dealt in by peddlers, and that the 
only rods entitled to be caihd y's" are those 
erectéd under his supervision or according to his 
directions. Rods so erected have for many years 
affo: ded efficient protection from lightning and have 
proved durable in construction. 


Orders sent as above will receive prompt attention: 


"CATALOGUE! No3 | 


PRING 1880 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


OHNWANAMAKE 4 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


largest Dry Goods & -Outhilling House | 


PO.TAL CARO. 


FREE TO ANY 


YOUR 


150,000 FARMS! A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, ‘Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dj 


*Carbelized Paper. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
ttively protec ts them aga 
the ravages of Moths. | Will 
not - ure the finest fabrics. 

PRELL, HALL & CO. 
110" and 112 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


PHOTO BROOELYN 


PANORAMA | NEW YORK avi VICINITY 
& 


An Album tn Russia cloth cov er, 43-427 Inches wide, genuine 
= title, containing two accurate photo-views of New York and 
skiyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 
the Great Bridge alrealy finishe d, nceonling to authentic plans, 
Length of Panorama, 6 feet 6 inch: By mail, in ne tease, prepard, 
to any part U.S.,Canida, or Europe, for @1. (Sat cfaction guar 
anteed of mone y refunded ) oa by permission to the leading pul» 
lisbersof New York W YORK PANORAMA CO, 
—Mention this paper .— 2? Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN T TRACT SOCIETY. 


The! SABBATH 
SCHOOL 


Libraries 
1 & 2, has en- 
couraged us to 
Nos, MODEL 


LIBRARIES 


SELECTED W:TH 
GREAT CARE. 


containing 
50 large vols., 16mo; 
$25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 


LOWEST 
PRICES. 
&c. 


This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 
at a low price. American Tract 
Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Catalogues on application. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS 


Circulars and Proof 
that 81500 month 
is made selling our 
New Books. Golden 
thoughts on Mora 
er, Howe, Heavy. 
EN in or and Poetry by Best Authors 
ted by Thee. L. Cuyler, D.D. Elegantly 
coated. Pleases everybody; «753. Alan, 
oF THe Intreduc tion by J. H. 
Vincent. D.D., $1.75. A single Canvasser has ac 
tually sold over 7, Copies OODY's AUTHORIZED 


Edi- 
ailed on receipt of price. E. B. 
REAT, 


lilus. 
sher, No. Broadway, New ork 


—- ia ia the best. 
edals, 1878 

better than ever. 
nts write toT Eiwoop 


Davis & Co., ladelphia. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices. 


| 
ei 
| N 
ANTI- 
iat MOTH 
“+ 
A 
Moth 
| 
| 
| 
ad 
PHILADELPHIA 
Send for Illustrated 
Lawn Mowe 
AGENTS Fox the Pictorial Bible Commentator 
WANTED. Pages. 478 Maps 
most comp ana compre 
BAADLET, & Co., 04 N, Bt., Phil’y, 


May 5, 1880. 


CURRANTS AND THEIR CULTIVATION,— 
The tirst requisite is, not wetness, but 
abundant and continuous moisture. Soil 
naturally deficient in this andwhich can- 
not be made drought-resisting by deep 
plowing and cultivation, is not adapted 
tothe currant. Because the currant is 
found wild in bogs it does not follow 
that it can be grown successfully in un- 
arained swamps. It will do better in 
such places than ondry, gravelly knolls, 
or on thio, light soils; but our fine civil- 
ized varieties need civilized conditions, 
The well-drained swamp may become the 
best of currant fields; and damp, heavy 
land that is capable of deep, thorough 
cultivation should be selected, if possi- 
ble. When such is not to be had, then 
by deep plowing, subsoiling, by abun- 
dant mulch around the plants through- 
out the summer and by occasional 
waterings in the garden, counteracting 
the effects of lightness and dryness of 
soil, skill can go far in making good 
nature's deficiences. 

Next to depth of soil and moisture the 
currant requires fertility. It is justly 
called one of the “ gross feeders,” and it 
ia not particular as to the quality of .ts 
food so that it is abundant. I would 
still suggest, however, that it be fed ac 
cording to its nature with heavy com- 
posts, in which muck, leaf-mold, and 
the cleanings of the cow-stable are 
largely present, Wood-ashes and bone 
meal are also most excellent. If stable 
or other light manures must be used, I 
would atill suggest that they be scattered 
liberally on the surface in the Fall or 
early spring, and gradually worked in 
by cultivation. Thus used, their light 
heating qualities will do no harm, and 
they will keep the surface mellow, and 
therefore moist.—E. P. Roe, in Scribner 
for April. 


A)\ BENSON'S  CAPCINE 
EOHDUS “PLASTER 


Females suffering from pain and weaknoss 
will derive great comfort and strength from 
the use of Benson's Capcine Porous Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive, 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
cures where otber plasters will not even 


relieve. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 2% Cents, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Seapury & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, New York. 


To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 


USE ONLY 
Preparations 
S Biscotine, 
(Infant's Food.) 
BN = §.P. Hair Tonic 
anceLique 
°OTH-WA® Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 
m Syrup, &c., &e. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 
Printers’ Materials. — 


lypes, Sroog Slat” Cases, Cabinéta, Ch .ses, 
t ne @, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern ters Machbiniste. VANDERBCRGH, 
Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch N.Y. 


OARD.—A Lady living in the country woald 

take a young ehild to board for the summer, 

or longer if desired; terms very reasonable; best ref- 

gives and required. Address, 8. E.. White 
ains, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT EFLECTORS 
Give the MOST POW FUL, the SOFTEST 


Offices, Picture Galleries, eaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 
Bend size of ro m. and 
discounttoc the tra 
P. FRINK, 551 Pearl 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete., known to the Lys since 
are made at** THE MENEE 
Weer Teor, N. Y. 
Mountings. Catalogues /re. 


HURCH 


New Patent 


USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT Ano SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 


THE CHRIS 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Gongress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
bladder, etc. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively/ induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
N. Y. 


Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE. 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY &T., near Poest-Ofice. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Famous Seltzer Spring of Germany in 
Every American Home! 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


Based upon a scientific analysis of this celebrated 
German Spring, is ita concentrated duplicate, with 
thirty to forty sparkling doses in each bottle. Sold 
by Druggists the world over. 


ACK -SUPPORTING Shoulder-Brace 
Gives the “eee an erect and gracetul appear. 
ance. Send for | and Catalogue of 
Hygienic U need urments 
Mrs. A. FLET( ER CO. 6 East léth St, N. ¥. City. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
era) that we are filling mail orders to every State in 
the Union. We send by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of one dollar.a large paseers, stamped in colors 


burlap, with hook and directions for making. Sen 
stamp forcircular. Agenta wanted. TURKI H RU 3 
P ERN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 

THE 


Waterproof Aprons 


On better terms than any 
other Manatacturer. 
Sold by Agents only. They 
are made in plain White, 
Biack, and Fancy Cloth. in 
Eastern and Western Styles. 
Absolute Necessity in 
ev wy ence.Mteore. 
arant 
etel. or or asters 
ofany kind. 
We scnd a few samples of 
the material. (Circulars and 
wholesale termafree. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 


99 Court Mt., 
: Boston, Massa. 
[We have examined the above goods and cheerfully 
recommend them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 
friends.—Ewe. Agents’ Herat. 
TO 8400.—A\! strictly @rat- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factery 
rices. Hieusst Horors at Centennial 
Exhibition. athushek’'s Scale for Square Grends. 
Finem Uprights in Amortea. — 12,000 in use. 
Catalogue of 45 eas—fre 
JUBILEE GA NM, the bestin the world. An 
S stop organ only $65; 13 stops. 97—Circulartree. All 
sent on 15 days’ trial—/reight free if uneati 
10th Ave. SHEET 
ue 
3,40 choice pieces sent for & stam - ORGANS 
Address 
NDELSSOHN PIANO ome Box 2064, N.Y. 
mane, Topp & BARD, 


Penoils, Holders, Cases, Etc., 
1880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-Liet. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


‘TTAN UNION. 


431 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 


INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 


~ 


AMOLOVAOINVIN 


‘Su 


We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expreesly for this season's Retail comsisyng of 4 
BRU 


SELS, I 


MINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
» &e.. &c., in 


NED STYLES ‘and DESIGNS. 


These goods will be found to combine in an anusual degree, Elegance of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are we!! worthy ot the op ection of intending purchasers 
We also offer a Full Line of TUR IstHi and EAS INDIAN RUGS pad MATA, CHINA 


MATTING&. OILCLOT A 


T THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRI 


Special Inducements offered te "c bare hes, Steamers and Hotels 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST l4ith ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated B.R. i 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WA REROOMS, 
607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 


AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cul to nt 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths 


t Halls, bining-Rooms and itchens, without Seams. 
WHITE HOLI LAND, GOLD BAND aml DADO WIN- 


DOW SHADES. Prices always as low as the quality of the goods wil! admit. 


MME. A. BENTLE 


4258 Fulten St., Brooklyn. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the latest Parisian 
atyle gas n. 
B.—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 
prices. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them tu the shape ot the feet. All should wear 
em 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


And be also makes to order and wanes in stock all 
kinds of Boots and 8 


CORSET 5. 


H. C. WALTERS, 

161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 


A full line of C. P. A LA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter'’s prices. 


Department in charge of MISS DALY. formerly of 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York, A fitting room 
attached to the Department 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 
530 Falten street, Breeklya, 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 

Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters alwayson 
hand, aud putupin the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 
Park Ofbairs and Settees. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
GooDe. All the novelties in NECK-W FAR received 
ar soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equa! to new. 


213 Fulten St... near Cencerd. Brooklyn. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENDERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Selected Patterns of 


‘CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three—Plys, 

ALSO 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
AND A GYNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCHKRIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry BROOKLYN. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 2c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO & COULD, 


Manufacturers of 8. M. Needles, 


Ne. 71 Sudbury Street, Besten, Mass. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send SD cents in postage stamps tor one ounce 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 300 yards in 
package. in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 

or Circular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 48 Broadway, N.Y. 
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